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Princeton, N. J., Tuesday, July 7, 1891. 

The Twenty-Third Annual Session was called to order at 4 p.m., 
in University Hall, by Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York City, President 
of the Association. 

The Secretary, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, 
presented the following report : — 

1. The Executive Committee had elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : 1 — 

Robert C. Berkeley, Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Rev. Hugh Boyd, Professor of Latin, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la. 
J. Everett Brady, Professor of Latin, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Edward Miles Brown, Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, University 

of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
George H. Brown, Cambridge, Mass. 
Leona A. Call, Assistant Professor of Greek, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

City, la. 
Arnold Guyot Cameron, Assistant Professor of French, Sheffield Scientific School, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Joseph H. Chamberlin, Professor of Latin, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
John S. Clark, Professor of Latin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. Edwards P. Cleaveland, Professor of Rhetoric, Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O. 
Eva A. Corell, Professor of German, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 
C. G. Crooks, Professor of Latin, Central University of Kentucky, Richmond, Ky. 
Nicholas E. Crosby, Instructor in Classics, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Charles H. S. Davis, Ph.D., Meriden, Conn. 
Margaret J. Evans, Professor of English Literature, Carleton College, Northfield, 

Minn. 
Thomas P'itz-Hugh, Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Professor of Archaeology and the History of Art, College 

of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Seth K. Gifford, Professor of Greek, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

1 In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the 
Twenty-Third Annual Session. The addresses given are, as far as can be, those of 
the winter of 1891-92. 
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William Kendall Gillett, Professor of French and Spanish, University of the City 

of .New York. 
Joseph H. Gilmore, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and English, University of 

Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. J. Goodwin, Professor of Greek, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 
William A. Goodwin, Portland, Me. 

William Henry Green, Professor of Hebrew, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N.J. 
George Maclean Harper, Assistant Professor of French and Instructor in Italian, 

College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Harold W. Johnston, Professor of Latin, Illinois College, Jacksonville, 111. 
J. C. Jones, Professor of Latin, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

D. A. Kennedy, Ph.D., Orange, N. J. 

George Edwin MacLean, Professor of English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

H. W. Magoun, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

J. H. T. Main, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Allan Marquand, Professor of Archaeology and the History of Art, College of 
New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

G. F. Mellen, Associate Professor of Greek and French, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Arthur B. Milford, Professor of English, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Charles Morris, Professor of English, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Barclay Newhall, Ph. D., Bonn, Germany. 

George C. D. Odell, Fellow and Assistant in Latin, Columbia College, New York 
City. 

W. C. Siwart, Principal of the Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 

W. O. Sproull, Professor of Latin and Arabic, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Ethelbert D. Warfield, President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Edmund A. Wasson, Ph. D., Teacher in English, Columbia College, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Sylvester Waterhouse, Professor of Greek, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Howell Westcott, Professor of Latin, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

G. M. Whicher, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Rev. Henry M. Whitney, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wis. 

Charles Tudor Williams, Teacher of Greek, Cleveland High School, Cleveland, O. 

George A. Williams, Principal of the Vermont Academy, Saxton's River, Vt. 

George T. Winston, President of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Benjamin Duryea Woodward, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia 
College, New York City, N. Y 

2. The Transactions and Proceedings for 1890 (Vol. XXI) had 
been issued together in February of the present year. Separate copies of 
the Proceedings may be obtained of the Secretary. 

3. A committee, consisting of the Secretary and Professor Lanman, 
who were appointed in 1890 to negotiate concerning a regular publisher 
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for the publications of the Association, and to take whatever action they 
deemed advisable, reported, through the Secretary, that they had entered 
into the following agreement with Ginn & Company : — 

It is hereby agreed, between the American Philological Association and Ginn 
& Company, that Ginn & Company shall hereafter publish the annual volumes of 
the Transactions of the Association, according to the following agreements : — 

First, The Association, through its Secretary, is to retain control of everything 
relating to the matter and style of the volumes. 

Second, Ginn & Company's responsibility and work shall begin when the 
bound volumes of the Transactions are delivered to them in wrappers. 

Third, Ginn & Company shall be allowed a reasonable number of pages of 
advertising matter at the end of each volume, — this matter to be furnished the 
Secretary of the Association, and to be in every way acceptable to him, as repre- 
sentative of the Association ; the fourth page of the cover, however, to be reserved 
for the Association's Announcements. 

Fourth, The back volumes shall be stored by Ginn & Company at their own 
expense. 

Fifth, Ginn & Company shall render an account, on July first, of each year, for 
all sales since the first of July of the year before. 

Sixth, Ginn & Company shall attend to the distribution of the volumes of the 
Association at their own expense, and shall have charge of everything connected 
with the sale of the volumes. 

Seventh, One page shall be given the Association each year, in the Catalogue 
of Ginn & Company, matter for this page furnished by the Secretary, to be accept- 
able to the publishers. 

Eighth, Ginn & Company shall have a royalty of twenty per cent (20 %) on 
all actual sales, to reimburse them for their expenses in storing, distributing 
selling, and advertising. 

Ninth, This contract is to remain in force until Jan. 1, 1896; and may then 
be renewed, if both parties so desire. 

GINN & COMPANY, 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Herbert Weir Smyth, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
January, 1891. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, then 
presented his report for the fiscal year ending July 6, 1891. The 
summary of accounts for 1890-91 is as follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand July 3, 1890 $446.41 

Fees, Assessments, and Arrears . . $1082.24 

Sales of Transactions 210.28 

Dividends Central N. E. & Western R. R. . . . . . 6.00 

Total receipts for the year 1298.52 

Si 744-93 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XXI) $502.42 

Postage 56.85 

Expressage 14-34 

Clerk Hire 16.25 

Job Printing 20.28 

Stationery 3.70 

Binding 2.30 

Incidental 2.70 

Total expenditures $618.84 

Balance July 6, 1891 1126.09 

Si 744-93 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer's 
report, Professors Clement L. Smith and L. H. Elvvell. 

At 4.15 p.m., the reading of papers was begun. At this time there 
were about forty persons present ; at subsequent meetings the num- 
ber averaged fifty-five. 

1. Erchia, the Deme of Xenophon, by Dr. Clarence H. Young, of 
Columbia College. 

Dr. Milchhoefer has pointed out that, for an accurate student of Attica, the 
history of the country-demes is of equal importance with the history of Athens 
itself. In the hope, then, of adding to our knowledge of these demes, this paper 
proposed to treat of Erchia, a detae of the Aegeid tribe. 

After a discussion of the origin of the name, Erchia, the question of the 
deme's position was next considered. Not until 1887 was this question definitely 
settled. In that year Dr. Milchhoefer was led by inscriptional evidence to fix 
upon the Magula hill to the southwest of the modern village of Spata in the 
Mesogaea, as the site. 

Turning to its history, we find that literature and inscriptions have preserved 
for us references to 239 Erchians. In regard to the lives of 1 1 2 of these, various 
facts of greater or less importance have been handed down. The limits of the 
paper, however, prevented the consideration of all save a few of the more 
important men, such as Xenophon, Isocrates, the orator Deinias, and their 
families. 

As to the deme's. position in its tribe, its importance is proven by the numerous 
official positions held by its members, as well as by the lists of prytanes, preserved 
in inscriptions. It would even seem to have held the foremost rank, though such 
a statement cannot be made positively without a careful study of the other demes 
of the tribe. Individually the Erchians appear to have been active at all times 
and in all stations of life, but collectively the period of their greatest activity and 
influence was the latter half of the fifth and the two succeeding centuries before 
Christ. 
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2. Notes on the Roman Census in the Republican Era, by Pro- 
fessor E. G. Sihler, of Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

As we grow older, we are apt to prefer Polybius to Plutarch. Sober insight 
into real factors of historical development is likely to displace the enthusiastic 
admiration of personal qualities, that symptom of sanguine youth or youthfulness. 
Pride, ambition, adventuresome spirit, are indeed insignificant elements in the life 
of nations, compared with the desire to live or to better one's living. Population, 
national wealth, soil, — these factors indeed were of eminent importance in anti- 
quity as now. It is much easier to briefly illustrate this than to find a compensa- 
tion for the absence of statistics. Sparta, eg. organized as an armed camp to live 
off, and keep down, the former owners of the soil, was eminently successful. But, 
lacking revenue and a system of finance, Sparta experienced an utter failure 
abroad, being compelled to resort to Persian subsidies 411 sqq. B.C., to maintain 
her preponderance in Greece ; cf. Polybius VI. 49. Her ruling and fighting class 
was so limited that even a slight bloodletting would weaken the state, and the 
economic limitations of Sparta made losses such as happened at Leuctra irrep- 
arable. 

Among the few economic data of ancient history which have reached us in a 
condition of tolerable integrity, the census lists in Livy deserve especial attention. 
Various reasons might be adduced to demonstrate their importance; eg. one 
may start with the era when the elder Gracchus began his agitation for bettering 
the economic status of the common people. Plut. Tib. Gracchus 8, speaking of 
the small landholders, and how they gradually relinquished their holdings to the 
nobility: i^axriivTes ol ireV»|Tes oiSre rats crrpaTciais en trpoSifiovs vapiix " 
iavrois, iifiekow re waldav avaTpo<p^s, words which receive a startling confirma- 
tion from contemporary census figures, which show that the population had come 
to be virtually stationary. Again, we may ask how the incessant wars of the 
mature republic affected population. 

As for the political and antiquarian detail of census and censors, I am unable 
to do more than refer to Mommsen's treatment, Romisches Staatsrecht, II. 340 sqq. 
He is more specific than Schwegler (II. 679-691), in this point that the civium 
capita refer neither to all males nor to all male adults, but to those qui arma ferre 
possent, those of military age, the iuniores. Ihne, Vol. 5, p. 1 sqq. (der poli- 
tische und wirthschaftliche Zustand nach der Zerstorung Carthago's), adduces 
nothing specific as to population. Of course Madvig, in his Verfassung u. Ver- 
■waltung, is a paramount authority, whose great virtue is this, that he keeps the 
reader in close contact with authorities, and keeps the lacunae well in sight, and 
maintains a full sense of the difference between conjecture, probability, and cer- 
tainty, free from that curious blending of bold speculation and rigid dogmatism 
which vitiates so much scholarship. 

The census figures seem to have figured with other official public data, such as 
famines, inundations, prodigia, eclipses, etc., in the Annates maximi, whence they 
drifted in part, at least, into the Annalists, such as Fabius Pictor, Coelius Anti- 
pater, Valerius Antias, whence Livy probably derived his own data. He is gen- 
erally satisfied with the simple figures, rarely attempting political comment. His 
peculiar literary vein, so keenly alive to the elaboration of those elements which 
were favorable either to picturesque or rhetorical treatment, refrained from more 
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explicit comments. There is a strong probability that in many cases Livy gives 
merely a verbal transcript ; the ancient formula is virtually the same, both in the 
original books of Livy and in the Periochae of the same, and in the monumentum 
Ancyranum. There Augustus uses the phrase lustrum facere instead of the 
traditional lustrum condere. 

In tabulating the census I shall omit those lists which antedate the Gallic inva- 
sion of 390, and shall enumerate them by the year B.C., which I take from C. G. 
Zumpt, Annates, 3d ed., 1862. A further necessary preliminary observation is 
this : the editors of Livy do not agree throughout in detail, Madvig editing more 
in figures and Weissenborn more in numeral words. Wherever there is a differ- 
ence of more than slight importance I shall note them. 

For the century after the dies Alliensis Livy does not introduce any census 
figures. 

294 B.C. (Liv. X. 47), civium capita 262, 321, after the battle of Sentinum, 
near the end of the Samnite wars. 

289 B.C. (Periocha 11), 272,000. 

280 B.C. (Per. 13), 287,000, at the beginning of the war with Tarentum and 
Pyrrhus. 

275 B.C. (Per. 14), 271,224, at the end of the war with Pyrrhus. 

265 B.C. (Per. 16), 282,234. The MSS. indeed have, and the editors until 
recently had, CCCLXXXII, CCXXXIV, but a comparison with the preceding and 
following figure shows that a C was added by a slip of a copyist. The oldest 
MSS., according to Madvig, Emendationes Livianae, i860, p. 406, used figures, 
which are more liable to become changed in transmission than words. Zumpt, 
too, copied the figure 382,234 without any suspicion. The present writer was 
struck by the startling improbability of the traditional figure, but he saw from the 
note of Muller, the continuator of Weissenborn's annotated edition, that Herzog 
and later Beloch had noted the matter before. 

252 B.C. (Per. 18), in the First Punic War, when it had been carried on for 
twelve years, 297,797. 

247 B.C. (Per. 19), 241,212. Zumpt, in his Annates, edits 251,222. Madvig 
and Weissenborn agree on the former figure. The heavy reduction in five years 
may be due in part to the severe losses off the western coast Of Sicily, incurred in 
249 by P. Claudius Pulcher. The anecdote of his sister's impatient contempt of 
the throng in the forum, and her intimation that another decimation might be 
convenient, is preserved in the Periocha of 19, and Mommsen makes use of it. 

220 B.C. (Per. 20), 270,213. There were not quite as many Roman citizens, 
therefore, two years before the Hannibalian war as there were sixty years before, 
at the beginning of the war with Pyrrhus. The supreme importance in the Roman 
military system of the Latin socii can hardly be overestimated. It seems incredi- 
ble that many of them should have waited down to 89 B.C. for the acquisition of 
full citizenship. Still the relation of Mantinea and Tegea to Sparta affords a fair 
parallel. 

208 B.C. (Liv. XXVII. 36), 137,108. The crushing disasters of the years 218, 
217, 216 speak eloquently in this figure, and the tame words of Livy present the 
effect of bathos : " minor aliquanto munerus, quam qui ante bellum fuerat." But 
it is probable that the enumeration of men in the field was imperfect. 

•204 B.C. (Liv. XXIX. 37). The result of the preceding census seems to have 
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startled the government, and steps were taken to remedy the faulty methods 
hitherto pursued; the figures thus completed gave a total of 214,000. 

193 B.C. (Liv. XXXV. 9), nine years after Zama, four years after Cynoscephalae. 
The MSS. give 143,074, but here a C evidently was lost in copying, and we read 
with Weissenborn (annotated edition), 243,074'. 

188 B.C. (Liv. XXXVIII. 36), 258,318, after Antiochus of Syria had been 
humbled. 

173 B.C. (Liv. XXXXII. 10), 269,015. The officials took especial pains to 
eliminate Latins who were not entitled to full citizenship, and thus it was that 
the figure fell below expectation. 

167 B.C. (Perioch. 45), 312,805. There is a curious problem here. Livy's 
original book 42, which we still have, does not contain the census; according 
to the periocha, the census should have been mentioned immediately before the 
visit of Prusias to Rome, c. 44. We are led by this curious dissonance to note 
briefly the question of the authorship of the summaries of Livy. 

Von Leutsch of GSttingen advanced the theory that Livy himself composed 
the summaries. Madvig disposed of this on lexical grounds. V. Leutsch reas- 
serted his view with considerable warmth. Lately Zangemeister sided with 
Madvig, noting a number of discrepancies between Livy and the summaries. 
The present matter will confirm Zangemeister. Zumpt gives no census figures in 
his annales. 

We have reached the point in Roman history when the treasury had become 
so rich through conquest that the citizens were relieved of taxation. At the same 
time we notice a startling feature in the population: it became virtually sta- 
tionary. 

164 B.C. (Per. 46), 337,022 in Madvig and Zumpt; Weissenborn, 327,022; 
evidently an X had dropped out in some MSS. 

Plutarch (^Em. Paul. 38) gives 337,452. 

159 B.C., Madvig and Zumpt, 328,316; Weissenborn, 338,314. 

Apropos of this census, we note that .Emilius Lepidus was officially recognized 
as princeps senates. The readings of Madvig and Weissenborn differ: M., "prin- 
ceps senatus sextum Aemilius Lepidus " ; W., lectus. According to Plutarch, 
Aemilius Paulus, 38, Lepidus was so honored for the fifth time; hence the reading 
of Weissenborn is preferable. 

154 B.C. (Per. 48), 324,000, an absolute decrease of population. Contempo- 
rary wars, as, e.g. with the Dalmatians, had been insignificant. 

141 B.C. (Per. 54), 327,442, Madvig; 328,442, Weissenborn. Soon after this 
began the economic agitation of the elder Gracchus. Two years after his death 
is recorded the next census. 

131 B.C. (Per. 59), 318,823, M. ; 317,823, W. Even the ruling oligarchy was 
startled, and the Censor Metellus brought forward laws destined to increase pop- 
ulation: "Q. Metellus censor censuit ut cogerentur omnes ducere uxores libero- 
rum creandorum causa." There was a very tangible improvement in this respect 
in the next census. 

125 B.C. (Per. 60) gives a very much increased figure : 394,726, ace. to Madvig; 
390,736, ace. to Weissenborn (Zumpt). I will not consume any space in con- 
jectures beyond the suggestion that possibly the partial execution of Tib. Grac- 
chus's projects had some effect. 
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114 B.C. (Per. 63), substantially the same figure after eleven years had elapsed. 
From this point onward no census is recorded in Livy until after the great war 
which gave to the greater part of Italy the civitas, the Social War. Sulla was 
unfriendly to the censorship as an institution, perhaps because it involved a 
radical check upon the senate. Pompey and Crassus restored the censura. 

70 B.C. The results of the Social War are at last placed in evidence, 900,000. 

Under Augustus the number of citizens was enormously increased. I will 
content myself with adding the three data from the monumentum Ancyranum : 
28 B.C., three years after Actium, 4,063,000; 8 B.C., 4,233,000; 14 A.D., the year 
of the emperor's death, 4,937,000. 

The fact that Augustus concentrated his political aims chiefly upon internal 
reforms and the settlement of the administration rather than upon foreign con- 
quest is familiar, and that he posed with no mean success as the champion and 
restorer of the ancient republic. By his efforts in this direction he wished to be 
judged. Among his measures was the provision for the rehabilitation of marriage 
and the family; it was thus that he actually recited in the senate the speech of 
the censor Metellus of 131, Liv. Per. 57, as being the best exponent of his own 
views. 

The fact that Livy quoted this of Augustus, apropos of 131 B.C., is a certain 
proof that Livy endeavored in this indirect way to support the policy of the 
princeps in this respect. 

Livy's figures are suggestive and useful. Whether they were selected in a 
desultory fashion, or to set off the great services of the emperor in this sphere, 
the present writer is wholly unable to determine. Those who have carefully 
traced the administrative acts of Augustus know with what persistency he pushed 
the lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus. 

3. Word Order in Lucan, by Andrew Ingraham, Esq., of the 
Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 

No one order of the words in a sentence (clause) can be called natural. Pa- 
tris domus, one says, is " more natural " than domus patris, because the sign of 
relation stands between the names of the related things. Unluckily our very 
earliest records are far removed from a state of nature. The indifference of the 
order is exemplified by the variety that prevails even in kindred and contempo- 
rary dialects. In fact, a group of many dimensions has to be symbolized by a 
series of one dimension ; what resemblance can subsist between them ? 

In the " Algebra of Logic," by Christine Ladd, " the factors of a combination 
which is excluded or not excluded may be written in any order, and the copula 
may be inserted at any point, or it may be written at either end." Space is a 
very simple " manifold " compared with mind, but there are a great variety of 
ways of symbolizing it. In short, the thing to wonder at in Latin is not the pos- 
sible or actual variety of arrangements, but rather their paucity and inutility. 
Certain metrical, rhythmical, melodic, and phonic sequences, when once estab- 
lished, were repeated to weariness. Witness the hexameter. Some even occu- 
pied themselves with arranging in a certain order the parts of speech; those 
trivial distinctions to which the schools give undue prominence, while the 
majority of those who care for sense and sound in language are unconscious of 
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them. Apparently, however, these arrangements of related parts of speech 
acquired the function of marking rhythmical phrases, or sections. With a view 
to examining this question, Miss Ellen C. Coombs collected, at my instance, some 
examples from Lucan's " Pharsalia." The groups found in any clause are simple, 
consisting of two related words, AB, BA, A ... B, B ... A, or compound, made 
up of two simple groups. We have Inclusion, AabB; Exclusion, ABab; Alter- 
nation, AaBb. Each of these is either anaphoric or chiastic. Of course these 
arrangements may exist in any sentence without revealing its rhythmical structure. 
When, however, they are found in a sentence which is otherwise known to be a 
portion of a series of rhythmical sections, and when they are so disposed that the 
related words fall at the beginnings or ends of these sections, or in some symmet- 
rical correspondence, we can but suspect that they helped, and were intended to 
help, the apprehension of rhythm and sense by ear and mind. 
A few examples may be cited : — 

Talia jactantis discussa nocte serenus 
Oppressit cum sole dies, fessumque tumentis 
Composuit pelagus ventis patientibus undas. V. 701. 

Here the necessary emphasis on serenus and dies, on tumentis and undas, on 
fessum and pelagus, by which they are kept in relation to each other, though 
placed so far apart, sufficiently indicates the icwXa of the verse. In fact, we see 
that other than purely quantitative considerations were beginning to have weight 
in determining the rhythm of lines that were merely declaimed, recited, or read; 
that related words were taking the place of the old cadences; and that rhyme 
would soon be made available. 

Graiis delecta juventus 
Gymnasiis aderit, studioque ignava palaestras. VII. 270. 

Turn ursi latebras, obsceni tecta domosque 
Deseruere canes. VII. 829. 

Sed patitur saevam veluti circumdatus arta 
Obsidione famem. VI. 108. 

Here, by the way, the position of arta obsidione, while it has no rhythmical value, 
shows that the language is far removed from the period when the avoidance of 
' enjambement ' shall be reckoned a poetic virtue. In truth, this whole method 
of relating the rhythmical sections, or phrases, to each other stands in marked 
contrast with that later method which required that each section, or, at any rate, 
each verse, in order to be a rhythmical, must also be a grammatical, unit of 
composition. 

4." Catullus and the Phaselus of his fourth poem, 1 by Professor 
Clement L. Smith of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

This paper was devoted to an examination of the traditional hypothesis, 
accepted by all editors of Catullus except Baehrens, that the Phaselus of the 
fourth poem was the yacht in which the poet had sailed home from Bithynia 
after his sojourn in that province as a member of the suite of the propraetor 
Memmius. The speaker maintained that this hypothesis is untenable: I. It is 

1 Printed in full in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. Ill, p. 75. 
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not supported by any evidence, in the poem or elsewhere. In the poem itself 
Catullus shows no personal knowledge of the yacht's voyage or of its merits. He 
shows, moreover, no personal interest in the yacht, a fact of much significance 
when we remember his habitual warmth and unreserve in expressing his feelings. 
2. The voyage of the yacht, with its master on board, began at Amastris, about 
250 miles east of Nicaea, where the poet's homeward journey began. This is the 
plain intent of the poet's words in iv. 18 sq., and Munro's interpretation of the 
verses, to bring them into conformity with his theory that Catullus had the yacht 
brought to some port near Nicaea and embarked in it there, is forced and unnatu- 
ral. That Catullus, on the other hand, went to Amastris to embark for Italy is 
not only highly improbable in itself, but is inconsistent with xlvi, where it appears 
that in taking leave of his friends at Nicaea he had in immediate prospect a tour 
of " the famous cities of Asia." 3. The end of the yacht's voyage was a limpidus 
lacus (iv 24), supposed to be the Lago di Garda, on the shore of which, at 
Sirmio, the poet is also found (xxxi) immediately after his return from Bithynia. 
There, according to the traditional view, he proceeds to dedicate his boat to 
Castor and Pollux. Considering Catullus' limited means, and his entire failure 
to enrich himself by his Bithynian venture (x), the idea that he furnished him- 
self with a fast-sailing yacht for his homeward journey, and then laid this valuable 
boat away and dedicated it to the gods, is quite incredible. 4. The yacht at the 
end of the voyage described in iv, — apparently its first voyage, — was in prime 
condition; at the date of the poem it is old and out of service (iv 25 sq.). We 
must therefore assume an interval of several years between the voyage and the 
writing of the poem; and as Catullus died in B.C. 54, the voyage of the yacht 
could not have taken place as late as B.C. 56, the accepted date of the poet's 
return from Bithynia. This point was made by Baehrens. 5. The theory of Vos- 
sius, revived in a modified form by Bruner and adopted by Riese and B. Schmidt, 
that the poem was a dedicatory inscription to accompany a consecrated emblem 
or picture of the yacht, affords no solution of these difficulties. 

The whole tenor of the fourth poem and particularly the closing sentence, 
" sed haec prius fuere : nunc," etc., shows emphatically that the merits and the 
achievements of the yacht were things of the past. Its voyage must be referred 
to a generation before our poet's day. Some contemporary of his father, per- 
haps, who had a villa on Lake Garda, — possibly the father himself, — purchased 
the yacht on a visit to the East, and sailed home in it. He brought it to the 
lake for service there, — no other supposition will adequately account for his 
undertaking the expense of towing or transporting it so far from the sea. Its 
foreign origin and striking history gave it a unique distinction among the craft 
of the lake, and a reputation which outlasted its active career. This distinction, 
and not any personal interest on the part of the poet, is the motive of our poem. 

Remarks were made by Professors W. A. Merrill, West, and Hart, 
and in reply by Professor Smith. 

5. Aristotle on the Public Arbitrators, 1 by Professor Thomas 
Dwight Goodell, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

1 Printed in full in the American Journal of Philology for October, 1891. 
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The reviewers of the newly discovered 'A6rivalwv xoXireia have naturally given 
their attention chiefly to the historical part of the treatise, since that is of more 
general interest. The discussion of the second part, which describes the consti- 
tutional arrangements then in force, has but just begun, and will long continue. 
The new edition of Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities gives, as an appendix, 
under the headings of the body of the work, a brief summary of the additions to 
our knowledge which the new source affords. More than is here given could 
hardly be expected of the authors in so short a time after the appearance of 
Kenyon's edition. The first attempt at a detailed discussion of this second half 
of the treatise, so far as the writer is aware, is the article of J. H. Lipsius in 
the Berichte der sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, pp. 41-69. Lipsius 
proposes soon, "aus dem gesammten neugebotenen Materiale die Ergebnisse zu 
ziehen," and here restricts himself to the task, especially appropriate to the 
learned and judicious editor of Der Attische Process, " die Bereicherung unserer 
Kentniss des attischen Rechts und Rechtsverfahrens einer zusammenfassenden 
Erorterung zu unterwerfen." The present paper is confined to a narrow plot of 
the wide field. Its object is to draw from the treatise such information as can 
fairly be extracted from it about the SiaiTi)Tat. Except so far as is necessary for 
clearness, the certain results arrived at by Lipsius will not be repeated here. 

The passages bearing on the subject are in chs. 52, 53, 55, 58; it is unneces- 
sary to quote them in full. The conclusions to be drawn from them may be 
summed up as follows : — 

1 . We have here another illustration of the liroTifda of the Athenian democracy, 
in that every citizen who survived until the last of his forty-two years of liability 
to military service became ipso facto a judicial magistrate during that year, unless, 
indeed, he held some other office, or was out of the country. This term of service 
was the crown of the long period of public duties that fell to every full citizen. 
Kenyon's explanation of the cycle of forty-two years and their iviivvfMi is doubt- 
less the true one. The public records classified every citizen under the archon 
of the year in which he attained his majority, and under the (xiivviwi who 
marked the place of that year in the cycle. Thus the Forty, at the beginning 
of their year of office, would find ready to their hand an official and public list of 
the new Stairr/Tal. 

2. It is obvious that the number of the SuurriTal would vary greatly in 
different years, and all conclusions as to their number which have been drawn 
from C. I. A. II 943, fall to the ground. That inscription gives the names of 103 
SicurriTat of the year 325-4 B.C. The probable number of Athenian citizens in 
their sixtieth year at any given time can be only approximately estimated. The 
death-rate in ancient Athens must have been far higher than in modern civilized 
communities. If we assume 20,000 as the number of citizens, we find that, by 
the Northampton table of mortality (constructed from the records of a parish of 
Northampton, England, for the years 1 735-1 780), we might expect to find about 
225 at the age of the SmiT-qTal. This number is probably large enough. When 
we take into account the effects of wars and plagues, the undeveloped state of 
medicine and surgery, the entire absence of sanitary precautions, and the naturally 
wide limits of variation due to many causes, it is not impossible that in 325-4 B.C. 
there were in Athens only 103 able-bodied citizens of the required age not filling 
other magistracies. On the other hand, as Bergk pointed out (Rhein. Mus. VII, 
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p. 133), it not infrequently occurred that, after an official body voted an offering 
of the sort on which these lists are found, a considerable percentage of the 
members, for .various reasons, failed to take part in the execution of the project. 
I incline to the opinion that the inscription of 325-4 B.C. does not include all the 
Siaa-qral of the year. C. I. A. II 944 contains a list of the same sort, assigned 
with probability by Koehler to the same class as No. 943, but incomplete. Six 
tribes are lacking, and under the remaining four are 92 names, with space for a 
few more. If we complete the list on the same basis, we obtain 230 or 231. 
Until farther evidence appears, we may take these numbers, 103 and 231, as 
representing nearly the extreme limits of size of the college. 

3. Taken together, the passages furnish confirmation, if any were still needed, 
of Bergk's conclusion that the SiaiTijTal were organized into a college, although 
no certain light is thrown upon the question of their division into sections, nor 
upon the problem of the relation of the different sections to the tribes. 

4. With regard to the jurisdiction of the SiaiTTjral and their relation to other 
magistrates, the text clears up some questions of long standing, but raises others. 
With the exception of £/i/«)voi Sl/cai, it appears that private suits involving more 
than ten drachmas went from the hands of the Forty before a Siairijr^s. Of the 
£jU/i?jvot Ska< (the long list of which is given in ch. 52) it is said that elirayayeU, 
five in number, each acting for two tribes, t4s ififitfrnvs ela&yovai Slxat. Yet one 
class of such suits, namely, those in which the TeXSmt were concerned, did not 
come to the eltxaywyeh, but remained in the hands of the ivoiiKrai. But 
Pollux and Harpokration include under SUai 1/ip.rjmi the ifiwopucai, which Aristotle 
omits from his list, long as it is, and Pollux expressly states that such suits came 
before the elaayuyeis. At the same time, we know from ch. 59 of this treatise, 
and from (Dem.) 33, I and (Dem.) 34, 45, that SUai ip.vopi.Kal belonged before 
the 6e<r/jjo64T<u. Lipsius meets this disagreement between Aristotle and Pollux by 
deciding that Pollux, though right in calling the SIkm tfuropucat Hp.p.i)voi, is wrong 
in assigning them to the efoaywyeis. But we are less likely to err in assuming 
that the positive statement of Pollux rests upon good authority, — Aristotle, or 
some one else, — than in arguing from the omission of one word in so long a list. 
It thus becomes probable that this class of SUai ip.p.i)im, after being brought 
first before the $e<TfU>64rai, as they had been before they were made ip.p.tjvoi, were 
by them referred, in this period, to the claayioyeTs for more speedy action. 

Again, we know from Dem. 37, 33, that Sinai aUetas came before the Forty, 
although Aristotle includes them among the SUai Hp/ir/voi, which came before the 
elaaywyeis. Of course it is possible that between the date of the speech of 
Demosthenes and the date of our treatise the law was changed; and this is the 
solution adopted by Lipsius. But if the procedure with SUu ip.iropiKa.1 has been 
described rightly, then there is reason for accepting the conclusion that Sfcai 
ainelas, which certainly came originally before the Forty, continued, after being 
made £p.p.-qvoi, to be brought before the Forty in the first instance, and were by 
them referred to the de-aytoyeis. An examination of the rest of the list of SUai 
£p.p.rivoi. makes it probable that a like course was followed with them all. The 
name elaayuyets is appropriate to their function, and their place in the judicial 
system is more intelligible, on the supposition that it was their sole duty to receive 
5km Znpyvoi from other magistrates and see that they were carried through 
within the required period. Further, the SUrj aUclas against Konon had already 
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been heard before a Siairifr^j Kkripwrk (Dem. 54, 26). If SIkcu alnelas were 
already tspfirivoi, we should then have an elcraywyeiis referring a suit to a 8<aiT»jTi)s; 
in that case there is justification for the statement of Pollux (VIII. 93) quoted by 
Lipsius only to discredit it : elaaywyth apxys KXrjpuTrjs Svopu ■ ovtoi Si ras Stxas 
cletfyayov rpbs rois SioitijtiIs. As a universal statement this cannot be true; but 
the combination here made renders it rather probable that Sinai f/i/tqyot were in 
general referrible to SiatTijToi, and were brought before a SiKaffr^piov only on 
appeal. I see no reason for assuming with Lipsius that thirty days were too short 
a time to permit such reference. 

Shortly before six o'clock the Association adjourned. 



Evening Session. 

The Association, with several residents of Princeton, assembled at 
8 p.m. to listen to the address of the President of the Association. 

6. Alexandrine Art, by Julius Sachs, Ph. D., of New York City. 

The relation of Alexandrine literature to the remaining productions of the 
Greek mind should not be judged as unfavorably as is usually done ; aside from 
the enduring value that attaches to purely critical labors after a period of intense 
productivity there are numerous indications of an active and sound original litera- 
ture. Its loss may be accounted for on the theory that systematic criticism which 
had found no scope previously, became one of the most interesting manifestations 
of Greek spiritual activity, and supplemented in a new channel the vigor of the 
former creative epochs. On the original literary productions of the Hellenistic 
age a new light is likely to be shed from the kindred manifestations in the sculp- 
tor's art. Schreiber's important publication, now in progress, " Die Hellenis- 
tischen Relief bilder," will form a corpus of all the decorative relief-sculptures of 
Alexandria that can still be identified. Its importance is manifold. It illustrates 
the triumph of Greek creative genius even amid the fetters of a highly ornate 
Oriental system of wall-incrustation; the sculptured reliefs are either so brilliant 
in theme and execution that the marble-sheathed walls seem neutral by compari- 
son, or else the principle of contrast is employed, and they are effective in their 
splendid setting by their sweet sylvan simplicity. Again, this series confirms, by 
a number of striking instances, how true a note the Theocritean muse strikes; 
the intense love for nature which the idyls of Theocritus breathe can no longer 
be judged a literary affectation; like these sculptures that betray the results of an 
intimate converse with nature, they are precursors of a modern spirit. Finally, 
the peculiar treatment of some of the mythical cycles that engage the attention 
of the Alexandrine sculptors, especially of those that introduce Bacchus and 
Hercules, seems to point to literary sources quite distinct from those on which 
Apollodorus and Hyginus drew. 

At the close of the address the Association adjourned, to meet at 
nine o'clock, Wednesday. 
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Princeton, N. J., July 8, 1891. 

The Association was called to order at 9.30 by the Chair. 

The Local Committee, consisting of Professor A. F. West, reported 
that President Patton desired to extend a reception to the members 
of the Association on Wednesday afternoon, and that the College 
buildings would be open for inspection during the same afternoon. 
Upon the acceptance of these invitations, it was voted to omit the 
afternoon session. 

The following Committees were then appointed by the Presi- 
dent : — 

On place of meeting in 1892, Messrs. Hart, Platner, and Brandt. 

On officers for 1891-92, Professors Gildersleeve, Seymour, and 
W. A. Merrill. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

7. Traces of Tragic Usage in Thucydides, by Professor Charles 
Forster Smith, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

In this paper the investigation is confined to the vocabulary of the third book 
of Thucydides, but in the case of all words treated Thucydides's usage for all 
the eight books is of course given. 

According to Rutherford's view ( The New Phrynichus, p. 4), " In the Tragic 
Dialect is discovered what might 'Otherwise have been lost, the missing link 
between Ionic proper and that modification of it which is called Attic," and this 
paper — influenced somewhat, though not suggested, by Rutherford's work — is 
part of an investigation which will attempt to trace the influence of the Tragic 
writers on the vocabulary, style, syntax, etc., of Thucydides. In the formative 
state of Attic prose in the time of Thucydides the chief influence in the matter 
of elevated style would naturally be the tragedies annually exhibited at the Greater 
Dionysia. Wherever lofty sentiments were to be uttered in speeches, pathetic 
events to be described, profound reflections on human nature to be expressed, 
Tragic influence may be suspected not only in the vocabulary, but in the general 
cast and coloring; so that we are quite ready to believe the scholiast, quoted by 
Blass (AM. Bered. i. p. 209), lartov in eh rb Koppbv rf/s <ppd<Te<jjs . . . AtoxuXoc 
Kal WvSapov lpj.fi.-liaa.TO. Thucydides's preference for old forms, following the 
example of the Tragedians, is seen in his invariable use of <r<r (y|aX<Weiy, 
irpdaaeiv, kt{.) — except &rra — ; of p<r for pp (Bapaeiv, &.par\v, xre.), a<pdj;a for 
<r<p&TToi (vii. 84. 20); of eiirpai-la for eirpayla; of dxaX6« for ivaXtaKO. 1 In 
the use of the articular neuter adj. and partic. for the substantive Thucydides 
probably followed, with Antiphon, the model of Ionic and Tragedy. Cf. Blass 
(p. 214, N), "Die Tragiker haben ihn in diesem Masse noch nicht, doch boten 
sie fur die Prosaisten den Ausgangspunkt." Thucydides's lack of discrimination 

1 See Diener, De Sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum Herodoto congruens differat a 
Scriftoribus Atticis, Lipsia, 1889. 
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in the use of ravra and toioOto, rdSe and roidSe, which he shares with the Tragic 
poets and Herodotus may also be noticed. (See Diener, p. 45 ff.) 

In the discussion which follows of individual examples of words probably 
borrowed from Tragedy the writer is inclined, where the word is both Herodotean 
and Tragic, to emphasize the influence of Tragedy as probably the living teacher 
of Thucydides. [The abstract includes only a part of the words treated in the 
paper.] 

dXirtfj, meaning strength, occurs five times in Thuc. (i. 80. 8; ii. 87. 21 ; iii. 30. 
7; iv. 32. 21; vi. 34. 58), and seems to be rather a poetic usage. Cf. Homer 
E 299; T 161; o 214; Pindar 01, 2. 114; 13. 78; Pylh.9. 61; jEschylus Ag. 
106, 466; Choeph. 237; (=power) Pers. 594, 928. Herodotus has it twice (iii. 
110. 7; iv. 132. 7) and Xenophon several times {Ages. 10. 1; Cyr. vii. 5. 75; 
Hell. iv. 8. 18; vi. 1. 12; Hier. 9. 6). In the sense of courage it seems to be 
wholly poetic, and in that of aid Ionic and poetic, but neither signification occurs 
in Thuc. Diener (p. I 2) attributes the fact that dAici) occurs six times in the first 
four books of Thuc. and only once in the last four to the development of the 
Attic dialect during the period of the composition of the history. 

dvd occurs twice only in Thuc. (iii. 22. 6; iv. 72. 11). It is clearly an Ionic 
and Tragic survival. Cf Soph. O. R. 477; O. C. 1058, 1247; Aj. 1190; Eur. 
EL 80; Jon 1455. Herodotus has it four times (i. 85. 8; 96. 14; 97. 7; ii. 
135. 24). Homer has it often, and Pindar Pyth. 2. 60. It occurs often in 
Xenophon, but in no other Attic prose writer. 

dvd^av \opo6s (Thuc. iii. 104. 1 8) is clearly a survival from Epic and Tragedy. 
Cf Hes. Scut. 280; Eur. Troad. 325, 332; Callim. Del. 270. Also Soph. Track. 
211, ira.ia.va dvdyew; Eur. Phoen. 1350, kwkvtov ivdyciv; El. 126, 4ko7« woXvSa- 
Kpvv dSovdv. Originally, no doubt, the phrase dvdyeip xopi" had reference to 
the literal leading up of the choir to the temple or " high place " of the god, and 
so dvdyeiv had there, essentially the same sense as in Hdt. ii. 60. 13, oprdfoixn 
Hcy&\as dvdyovres Bvalas (so vi. 111. 9). In Hdt. ii. 48. 4; 61. 2, dvdycir = 
' celebrate.' 

&vaVyi)r6Tcpoi (iii. 40. 24), less sensitive, less grieved= JwrdXyip-os (Soph. 
O. R. 12). In Soph. Aj. 946; Track. 126; Eur. Hipp. 1386, it means " unfeel- 
ing," " cruel." dvaXyirm, unfeelingly, occurs Soph. Aj. 1333. Cf. Plut. Mor. 
46 e dyaXyi/Tus dmieiv, to listen callously. The only prose examples are late : 
Arist. Etk. Nic. iii. 77, without sense of pain ; Plut. Aemil. 35. 

The form dvaXdw, which Thuc. has seven times, occurs, ace. to Veitch, mostly 
in the older Attic; in the sense kill themselves (&vtj\ovvto iii. 81. 16; cf iv. 48. 
17; viii. 65. 12) it can be paralleled only from the Tragic writers. 

airdyycXos (iii. 33. 11), carrying one's own message, is found elsewhere only 
in Tragedy (Soph. Phil. 568; O. C. 333; cf. airbs dyyeXos, Phil. 500) and late 
writers : Plut., Dion., Dio C, Jos., etc. 

SiKtuoCo-8ai (iii. 40. 19), do justice to, i.e. condemn yourselves, is Ionic, but 
not poetic. Cf. Hdt. i. 100. 8; iii. 29. 12; v. 92. B. 14. But it is easily derived 
from the more common meaning, deem proper (= d$u>vv), which is Ionic and 
Old Attic (Kr. Dial. 55, 3, 15). It occurs in Thuc. ten times; so generally in 
Hdt., d|«>0y being rare; and twice in Hippocrates. It is freq. in Trag. : Aesch. 
4f- 393; Soph. O. C. 1350, 1642; Track. 1244; O. T. 6, 575, 640; Aj. 1072; 
Phil. 781; Eur. Suppl. 526. In the single passage of Plato, Legg. 714 e, where 
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the word occurs in this sense, Diener well observes that Plato is giving the sub- 
stance of the words of Pindar quoted in Gorg. 484 b. 

S6ki)o-is, opinion (iii. 43. 3; 45. 6), occurs ten times in Thuc. Kriiger says, 
" frequent in Tragedy and late writers, but avoided in simple Attic prose," Cf. 
Soph. Track. 426, 427; O. T. 681; ,4«^. 324; Eur. Hel. 36, 121; Herad. 395. 

Soviros (iii. 22. 24), a dull heavy noise, a thud (the reading of one MS. (A), 
adopted by Bekk., Goell., Classen, and Stahl) is clearly a poetic term. Cf. Horn. 
A 455; 11361,635; €401; k 556; ir 10; Hes. Theog. 70; Aesch. Choeph. 375; 
Soph. Aj. 633; Eur. Ion 516; Bacch. 513. The only prose example outside of 
Thuc. seems to be Xen. Anab. ii. 2. 19. 

-yX.»ero-av Uvai (iii. 112. 14), to speak a language, seems to be Ionic and 
poetic, ttvtu is found only here in Thuc. Cf Horn. Y 152, 221, 222; p. 192; 
Aesch. Choeph. 563; Pers. 635; Sept. 865; Soph. Aj. 85 1 ; ££596; O. C. 133; 
Eur. ,S«#>/. 281; Hel. 1330; Hdt. i. 57. 1; ii. 2. 11; iv. 135. 15; ix. 16. 13. It 
occurs twice in Plato : Legg. 890 d, the quotation of a proverb or old saying, and 
Phileb. 5 1 d, pAXos livai. 

IJayciy (iii. 45. 19; vi. 89. 22), lead on, excite, lure, seems not to occur else- 
where outside of the Tragedians, and Dio C. Hi. 23. 2; 34. 6. Cf. Eur. Ale. 
1080; H. F. 775, 1212; Ion 361; Suppl. 79. 

(ta\ui|/cu, to blot out (iii. 57. 12), is clearly Tragic and Ionic. Cf Aesch. 
Choeph. 503; Sept. 15; Eur. /Z?c 590; Hel. 262; /ft>/. 1 241; /. T. 698; Hdt. 
vii. 220. 10; Plat. Legg. 850 c; Dem. 976, 23. In the political sense, to strike 
from the catalogue, it occurs in Ar. Pax, 1181; Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 51, 52; Lys. 183, 
15; Dem. 1006, 21. 

IkikitXhy(Uvos, struck with panic, fear of (iii. 82. 33; v. 10. 30; vi. 11. 14; 
33. 16). Of the pass, with accus. the examples cited are all Ionic and Tragic. 
Cf. Hdt. ix. 82. II; Soph. Aj. 33; El. 1045; Phil. 226. So with dat, as in 
ii. 60. 14; vii. 63. 8. Cf Hdt. i. 116. 6; iv. 4. 2; vii. 226. 8; Aesch. Pers. 290; 
Choeph. 233; Soph. Track. 24, 386, 629; Eur. Hipp. 38, 934; Hel. 1397; Med. 8. 
The act. const., as in ii. 38. 4, t\ ripif/is rb \vTr)p6v ^/t]rX^<r<rei, delight drives out 
the bitterness {ibid. 87. 20), seems more certainly poetic (Tragic). Cf. Aesch. 
Prom. 134, 360; Eur. /. T. 240; Ion 635; Or. 547. The pass., with accus., 
Horn. N 394; II 403; with gen. Xen. Eph. 5. 13. 

Ti)v tv iroo-lv (/cci/uijj'), any (village) in their way (iii. 97. 5). The examples 
elsewhere are nearly all Ionic and poetic. Cf. Hdt. iii. 79. 8; Soph. Ant. 1327; 
Eur. Ale. 739; Androm. 397; Find. Pyth. 8. 33. Of things trivial Plat. Theaet. 
175 b; Arist. Pol. 2. 3. 

!mflo(&|icvoi, calling aloud for aid upon, invoking (iii. 59. 11; 67. 9; vii. 
(69. 20); 75. 15; viii. 92. 50), is Ionic and poetic. Cf. Hdt. i. 87. 4; ix. 23. 3; 
Horn. K 463; o 378; (3 143; Eur. Med. 168. Elsewhere only in late writers. 

iirCxaproi, objects of (malicious) rejoicing (iii. 67. 1 7), is certainly borrowed 
from Tragedy. ' Cf. Aesch. Prom. 165; Ag. 704; Soph. Track. 1262. irlxapu, 
in this sense, Aesch. Sept. 910; itrlxappM, joy over an enemy's calamities, Eur. 
H. F. 459; Phoen. 1555; Theoc. 2. 20. 

ccraplvuv (iii. 58. 29) seems, whatever be the correct reading, to be Ionic 
and poetic. Cf. Horn. { 295; 277; t 443; I 455; Eur. /. T. 946; Hipp. 31; 
Find. Pyth. 4. 204; Theog. 12; Anacr. Epigr. Ill 0; Ap. Rh. iv. 188; Hdt. i. 
66. 2; III. 61. 14; 126. 14; vi. 103. 15. 
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<o-0i]|j.a (iii. 58. 17) is poetic, ace. to the schol. on Soph. El. 270. Cf. Aesch. 
Ag. $62; Pers. 836; Soph. El. 270; Eur. Troad. 991. Elsewhere in late prose. 

riirpajjta occurs twice in Thuc. (i. 33. 7; iii. 39. 23); elsewhere the common 
prose form eiirpayla. The form eiirpayla seems to have been borrowed from the 
Tragic writers, who never use eiirpayla, though Pindar does. Cf. Aesch. Sept. 
224; O. C. 1554; Eur. Ion 566, et saepe; Hdt. viii. 54. 3. Plato has only 
eiirpayla; Xen. both forms, eiirpayla recurs in Dem., ^.rist., and the late 
writers. 

kffyyvoi, giving security (iii. 46. 1), occurs nowhere else in Attic prose, and 
is clearly Tragic. Cf. Soph. O. C. 284; Eur. Med. 387; Phoen. 759; Androm. 
192. Found also in late writers. The kindred form <pepeyyvtlrraros (viii. 68. 22) 
is likewise Ionic and Tragic. Cf. Hdt. v. 30. 16; vii. 49. 8; Aesch. Sept. 395, 
449, 470, 797; Eum. 87; Soph. El. 942. 

0^jki), repository (ii. 52. 14; iii. 68. 15; 104. 5), a euphemism for tomb occurs 
in this sense elsewhere only in Hdt. and the Tragic poets. Cf. Hdt. ii. 67. 4; 
Aesch. Ag. 453; Pers. 405; Soph. O. C. 1763; El. 896; Anon. ap. Suid. s.v. 

KO.|i<|>0ijvai (iii. 58. 3) , to be bent, persuaded, occurs; m Ithis fig. sense only here 
in Thuc. and smacks of the poetic. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 237, 306. Elsewhere in 
this sense only in Plat. Prot. 320 b; Rep. 494 e; PluL Per. 36. Cft Thuc.'s 
similar fig. use of iTiK\a<r$ijvai (iii. 59. 5; 67. 5;. iv.37. 5).. 

ot kck|ii)utcs (iii. 59. 14), euphemism for the dead, is evidently borrowed 
directly from Tragedy, though as old as Homer- C/". Horn. X 475 ; w 14; Aesch. 
Suppl. 149; Eur. Suppl. 756; Troad. 96. See also Plat.. Legg. 718 ar;, 927 b; 
Arist. Eth. i. 11. 

Kpdros (iii. 13. 36), victory, mastery, seems to be Ionic and poetic (Tragic). 
Cf. Horn. Z 387; A 753; <p 280; Hes. Scut. 328; Pind- Isthm. 8. 7; Aesch. 
Suppl. 1069; Eum. 529; Soph. Aj. 768; El. 85, 468; Phil. 838; O. C. 393, 
1334; Eur. Hec. 877. It occurs also Plat. Legg. 962 a; Dem.. xix. 130; Dio C. 
(y^.35.4). 

vi\uiv, distribute, assign (i. 71. 7; iii. 3. 6; 48.. 2; vi". 88. 10), and possess 
(i. 2. 6; 100. 8), is a favorite word with the Tragic writers, and mostly poetic* 
The sense to rule (viii. 70. 9) seems certainly borrowed fronL Ionic and Tragedy. 
Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 670; Prom. 524; Ag. 802; Soph. O. T. 579; Hdt.i; 59. 34; 
iii. 39. 5; v. 29. 10; 71. 6; 92 ^ 3. Cf. also Find. 01. 11. 13;, 13.. 26; Pyth. 
3. 70. 

OfiiXos (iii. 1. 6), multitude, crowd (of people), occurs 16 times in Thuc. In 
this sense it is clearly Ionic and poetic. Hdt. has 12 examples; the Odyssey 14; 
Steph. cites 6 from the Iliad and 5 from Pindar. Cf. Aesch. Sept. 35;, Prom. 
417; Pers. 123, 1027; Eur Or. 943; Androm. 19; Cycl. 100; Hec. 921;: I. A. 
427. One example is cited from Comedy : Cratinus ap. Hephaset. p. 84,. Found 
in late writers. 

opY^j, temper (i. 130. 11; 140. 3; iii. 82. 19; viii. 83. 16), "the old, chiefly 
poetic sense" (CI.); " obs. elsewhere in Att. prose" (Kr.); but "freq. in the 
Ionians and poets" (Stein). Diener (p. 16) cites Hdt. iii. 131. 3; vi. 128. 5; 
and i. 73. 18 (anceps), and 3 examples from Hippocrates. Stephanus cites 
Hes. Op. 302; Hymn, ad Cer. 205; Pindar (9 exx.); Theognis (6 exx.); 
Simonid. Carm. de mul. II, 41; Tyrt. ap. Stob. El. 50, 7, 8; from the Tragedi- 
ans: Soph. Aj. 640, 1 153; Ant. 356, 875, 956J Aesch. Prom. 80; Sept. 678; 
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Suppl. 762; Eur. Troad. 53; from Comedy: Ar. Vesp. 1030. Add Plat. Legg. 
908 e. 

irdpoiKOi (iii. 113. 29), neighbors, " only here in Thuc. and elsewhere mostly 
in the poets" (CI.). Cf. Aesch. P.ers. 869; Soph. Ant. 1139; Fig. in Hdt. vii. 
235. 13, as in Dio C. lxxv. 5, Paul, ad Eph. 2. 19. 

ot ir&as (iii. 39. 15), those near, neighbors, others, occurs 23 times in Thuc. 
It seems to be Ionic and poetic. Cf. Hdt. iii. 142. 11; vii. 152. 9; Aesch. Eum. 
504; Prom. 335; Soph. Aj. 1151; 0. C. 803; Phil. 340; Ant. 479; El. 551; 
Eur. Med. 86. Plato has a single example {Phileb. 48 b), and one each is cited 
from Aristotle {Rket. ii. 14) and Polybius (i. 84. 10). 

mpiKTlovcs (iii. 104. 15), dwellers round about, is poetic, and prob., as CI. 
thinks, "from some ancient hymn." Cf. Horn. P 220; 2 212; /3 65; oracle ap. 
Hdt. vii. 148. 15; Hes. ap. Plat. Legg. 320 d; Ap. Rh. i. 940, 982; iii. 1090; 
Mus.49; Nonn. Dion. iii. 370; Q. Smyr. iii. 777. 

irXirY^vrcs ("'• 18. 10; iv. 108. 25; v. 14. 5; viii. 38. j)=?neyd\an rutifttrTes 
(Schol.), occurs also in Hdt. v. 120. 7; viii. 130. 10; Soph. O. C. 605; Eur. 
Rhes. 867. Cf. Phot. p. 412, 8, 7r6rXeKT<u- ^ttijtoi - Mimvdpos. 

irco8uKT|s (iii. 98. 12), swift-fooled, " transferred from poetry to Attic prose, and 
found also in Plat. Pep. 467 e; Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 8, de Eq. 3. 12 " (CI.). Cf. 
Horn. B 764; K 316; \47i, 538; Aesch. Sept. 623; Choeph. 576; Erg. 268; 
Soph. Ant. 1 104. 

uirepdirnjs ("i- 38. 23), a despiser, is found elsewhere in Attic only in Soph. 
Ant. 130 {cf. Theoc. 22. 58). The adj. iirtpoirTa also in Soph. O. T. 883 {cf. 
Anth. Pal. 12. 186, 193). The noun is found in Aristotle {Eth. iv. 3), Plutarch, 
and other late writers. 

<j>iXei (iii. 42. 5), is wont, is the only sense found in Thuc. (12 times), and in 
Hdt., except v. 6. 5. It is common in Tragedy. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 769; Soph. 
Ant. 493, 722; El. 319, 913; Trach. 548; Aj. 989, 1361; O. R. 569, 1520; 
O. C. 304 {fragments', several times); Em. Med. 48; Hipp. 162. But Plato uses 
it Lach. 181 e; Symp. 188 b; Rep. 497 b), and Aristophanes has it once — Nub. 
812, possibly a parody of Soph. Ant. 733. 

4>ov€vo> (= diroKTeivw) occurs 5 times in Thuc. (i. 60. 3; iii. 81. 19; vii. 29. 
20; 85. 8; viii. 96. 29) and is classed by Rutherford (p. 15) among the old 
Ionicisms which survived in Tragedy. He cites numerous examples from Hdt. 
and from the Tragedians. Cf. Aesch. Sept. 341; Soph. 0. R. 716, 141 1; Ant. 
1174; El. 34; Aj. 409; Eur, Androm. 412; Or. H93, 1665; Hec. 391; H. F. 
602; Ion 851, 1044; Pind. Pyth. 11. 25. The word occurs in this sense in legal 
language in Plato Legg. 871 d; 873 e, and is freq. in late writers. 

Xttp (iii. 96. 12), hand (=manus), occurs nowhere else in Thuc, but is freq. 
in Hdt. (i. 174. 16; ii. 137. 4; v. 72. 4; vii. 20. 4; 157. 15; viii. 140 /3 8) and 
occurs in Tragedy. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 958; Eur. Heracl. 337; El. 629. Found 
also in Xen. Oec. 21. 8, and late writers. 

XPtS 0>v ("i- 109- '8)> wishing, "only here in Thuc. and indeed seldom in 
Attic prose; more freq. in Hdt. and the Attic poets" (CI.). It occurs number- 
less times in Trag., but is not found in Plato or the orators, though Xen. {Cyrop. 
i. 6. 15) and Aristotle {Plant, i. 1. 21) have an example each. Aristophanes has 
several examples {Nub. 359, 453, 891 ; Thesm. 751). 

Xf>f{v, in the sense give an oracle, occurs in Thuc. only in the aor., active five 
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times (i. 123. 8; 134. 19; ii. 102. 30; v. 16. 23; 32. 6), passive once (iii. 96. 3), 
to consult an oracle, once (xp(&ju:ros [i. 126. 9]). Diener (p. 42) cites 29 exam- 
ples from Hdt. and one from the orator Lycurgus (§ 99), where he narrates a 
fabula that had been treated by Euripides; and one from a frag, of Ephorus 
(no. 155). Cf. Aesch. Eum. 202, 203, 798; Ag. 1083; Soph. El. 35; O. J?. 
604; O. C. 355; Eur. /. T. 78; Phoen. 409; Ion 682; El. 973, 1246, 1267; 
Hel. 523; Lycophr. 1051; Find. Pyth. 4. 6; Hymn, ad Apol. 132. 1 

Remarks were made by Professor Gildersleeve, and in reply by 
Professor Smith. 

8. On English Lexicography, 2 by Professor T. W. Hunt, of the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. 

English Lexicography, as the English Language in general, may be con- 
veniently divided into three distinctive historical periods or sections. 

First English — 449-1 1 54. 

Middle English — 1154-1500. 

Modern English — 1500-1890. 

Dismissing the first and second of these periods with a passing notice, we shall 
have to do, in the main, with the third and modern lexical era. 

I. As to lexicographical work, pertaining specifically to First English, it may 
fairly be said to have opened, in the seventh century, in the form of the famous 
Epinal Gloss, as it existed in Kentish speech. (In MS. in St. John's College, 
Oxford, with Grammar and Colloquy.) A Latin and Anglo-Saxon Glossary of the 
eighth century is found in the library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. That by 
Aelfric the Grammarian belongs to the tenth century. Following this, is NowelPs 
Saxon-English Dictionary, the first in a purely native form. After a lengthy 
interval, there appeared in 1640, Sir Henry Spelman's Anglo-Saxon Glossary, 
prepared at his own expense, nor is it to be forgotten that it was by Spelman that 
an Anglo-Saxon Lectureship at Cambridge was then established and Whelock 
appointed as the first Anglo-Saxon professor in England. In 1659, appeared 
William Sumner's Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum, the most important 
by far that, as yet, had been issued. 

Passing by Benson's Vocabulary, 1 701, and Lye's Saxon-Gothic- Latin Lexicon, 
1772, we come to the great work of Dr. Joseph Bosworth — a Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, 1838, the opening sentences of the preface 
suggestively reading, " words are the creation of mind." It is interesting to note 
that in the preface he further states, " that there are in English about 38,cxx> 
words," and is quick to acknowledge his indebtedness as an English philologist 
to the Brothers Grimm and other German students of English. Ettmiiller's 
Anglo-Saxon Lexicon of 1851 was followed by Grein's great work, 1857-64, "Die 
Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen Poesie," containing, as it does, the most elaborate 
and scholarly dictionary of our first English Poetry as yet extant. Though con- 
fined to the poetry, it is well nigh complete in its form and value and fully justifies 

1 Cyranka, in a doctor-dissertation, Breslau, 1875, also treats the subject of Tragic 
influence on Thucydides, but the indebtedness of this paper to him is slight. 

2 Printed in full in the New Eng. and Yale Review, Sept. 1891, pp. 193-210. 
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the statement by March, similar to that of Johnson concerning Addison, that 
students of English "must spend their days and nights with Grein." In 1877, 
Leo's Anglo-Saxon Glossar was issued, followed, as it has been, in the last 
decade, by Harrison and Baskervill's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on Gros- 
chopp's Grein, and by such special glossaries as Heyne's Beowulf, Thorpe's 
Beowulf, Kent's Elene, and other issues of the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

The last and most extensive product of lexicography relating to our oldest 
English is the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, the edition of Bosworth by Professor 
Toller of Owens College, Manchester, Though still in process of publication, it 
is sufficiently advanced to warrant the statement that it will mark the highest 
results within this special sphere of philological labor, and admirably represent 
that comprehensive and yet accurate method of dictionary construction which 
obtains as well in Middle and Modern English and on the Continent of Europe. 
A reference to Wright's Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, edited by 
Professor Wulker, will complete our lexicographical survey of our First-English 
Period, it being necessary to add, that we are yet in urgent need of a concise 
general lexicon of this period to serve the purpose which Bosworth's lexicon of 
1838 served for that generation of students. Grein's Glossary in German is, in 
a sense, inaccessible, while Toller's version of Bosworth is too expensive and 
elaborate for the average student of to-day. 

II. We pass on, and briefly, to the second historical period, the Middle 
English, extending from the close of the Saxon Chronicle, 1 154, to the Revival 
of Learning in 1 500 ■— to the Modern Era. 

Such works as Halliwell's Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating Early English Authors, mainly of the fourteenth century, and issued in 
1850; Wright's. Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, 1857; Trench's 
Select Glossary, 1859; Herbert Coleridge's Dictionary of Old English Words of 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, 1863; Jamieson's Etymological Scottish 
Dictionary, 1867, which is a dictionary of Northern English, as represented in 
the Lowland Scotch of Burns and Ramsay, — are all strictly Middle English 
Lexicons, covering the ground technically known as Semi-Saxon and Early 
English. Of this order, the list is naturally large, covering either the general area 
of provincialism, from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, or some particular 
locality, aa Devonshire or Yorkshire. 

Of Middle English Dictionaries in the widest and best sense, there are three 
of notable eminence. The first of these is Stratmann's Dictionary of the Old 
English Language, 1878, recently revised by Bradley for the Clarendon Press; a 
dictionary which, in its present form, has won its way to scholarly recognition, 
and satisfied a lexical need for which English students had long been waiting. 
As in the case of Grein, of Marburg, so in that of Dr. Stratmann, of Krefeld, 
increasingly important labors in the department of Old English were terminated 
by death. The next of these three compilations is that of Dr. Maetzner, of Berlin, 
author of the Englische Grammatik, a work that, as yet, has had no approximate 
rival, and bids fair to be for generations without one. This lexicon is, at present, 
far from completion, but is already known by English linguists as the best. 
Mahew and Skeat's Concise Dictionary is the last of this list, and, by reason of 
its form and method, the most practical and useful of the three. Choosing as its 
typical words those found in the writings of Chaucer and Langlande rather than 
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those of the earlier centuries, and giving special attention to the French element 
in the English of that day, it happily illustrates the relation of the local to the 
national speech, and that of native to foreign forms. It is, in fact, a kind of 
compend, under one alphabetical index, of the three invaluable Middle English 
Manuals, — Morris' Specimens of Early English (1150-1300), Morris and Skeat's 
Specimens of Early English (1298-1393), and Skeat's Specimens of English 
Literature (1394-1579). If we add to these general lexicons those special 
glossaries issued in recent years by the Clarendon Press, from the Vision of Lang- 
lande to the Tale of Gamelyn, we discover what a vast amount of lexical labor 
has been expended in England in the last decade, having mainly to do with the 
English of the twelfth century on to the fifteenth. Add, still, to these labors, 
the prodigious work accomplished by the Society of Antiquaries, the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, and more recent philological associations, such as the English 
Dialect Society, in the way of editing the older texts and furnishing accurate and 
helpful glossaries, and it will be seen that in no modern nation, not even in 
Germany, has more critical and satisfactory work been done than in England, in 
the last quarter of a century. While much of this work has been grammatical 
and textual, and much of it in the direction of general linguistic work, most of it 
has been within the sphere of Middle English, and, still more narrowly, within 
the sphere of lexicography. 

We are now prepared to pass to the third and most interesting period — that 
of Modern English. 

III. For the purpose of clearness and historical accuracy, it will be best to 
divide this last period into what may be called the Preparative and the Later 
Periods; the first beginning at 1500 and extending to 1700, and the second 
embracing the subsequent years to the present time. 

A. In the earlier or preparative era, we discern two or three conspicuous aims 
on the part of the English lexicographers. 

I. One of these aims was to exhibit and enforce the relationship of the ver- 
nacular to other languages, and especially to the Latin. When it is remembered 
that the word Leden, in Old English usage, means not only Latin, but language 
in general, when Latin was the vernacular of the island, it will not seem strange 
that this relationship was emphasized even after the Latin had been supplanted 
by the English. Hence, we read in Worcester's " History of English Lexicog- 
raphy," "that the object of the first lexicographical labors in England was to 
facilitate the study of the Latin language; afterwards that of the Greek, and, also, 
of foreign modern languages," referring especially to the French. It is here we 
find the explanation of the fact that our earliest English dictionaries were English 
but in part, taking the form of bi-lingual and tri-lingual and multi-lingual lexicons. 

Thus our oldest modern English lexicon (1499-1500) is the "Lexicon Anglo- 
Latinum," by Fraunces and Galfridus, a companion to the " Ortus Vocabulorum," 
" the parent production," says Dibdin, " of our popular Latin-English Dictionary 
by Ainsworth." "Sir Thomas Elyot's Dictionarium," the first one under this 
title (1538), was also Latin-English, " wherein," he says, in dedicating it to Henry 
VIII., " I dare affirm may be found one thousand more Latin words than were 
together in any one dictionary published in this realm at the time I first began to 
write this commentary." " Baret's Triple Dictionary," of 1573, combined the 
Latin and the French with the English, to which, in 1580, the Greek was added, 
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making it quadruple. Rider's celebrated lexicon of 1589 was of this order, in 
which he boasts of having four thousand more words than any preceding compend, 
and adds, " No one dictionary, as yet extant, hath the English before the Latin." 
Of this kind of lexicon " Minsheu's Guide Into the Tongues" (161 7) presented 
the most complex example of a polyglot, and, while maintaining its character as 
an English dictionary, opened its pages to words from ten additional tongues, 
including even the Hebrew. So on through a copious list, down to the first 
edition of Ainsworth in 1 736, this older habit continued. 

2. A further design in this initial era seems to have been to give technical 
and special compends of all possible departments in the arts and sciences. This 
tendency came to its fullest expression in the seventeenth century, and impresses 
even the most cursory student of the publications of the period. A few titles will 
suffice: "Cowell's Interpreter" (1607), a dictionary of legal terms, and even yet, 
as we are told, "a standard authority" in this direction; " Spelman's Glossarium 
Archaiologicum " (1626), compiler of the first English Glossary already cited. 
In 1 658 appeared Phillips' " New World of English Words," which, though called 
a general dictionary, was not accurately such, dealing as it did mainly with 
technical and borrowed terms. Attention has been recently called to the fact 
that among the " affected words " from the Latin or Greek that are to be used 
with caution or not at all, as "barbarous and illegally derived," are such as 
autograph, evangelize, bibliograph, inimical, and others. So fickle are the 
fortunes of the language in what it accepts or rejects. 

In 1 67 1 Skinner's " Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanae " was published; made 
interesting from the fact that Dr. Johnson, nearly a century later, looked to it as 
an authority in the line of English etymology. So on through the list of lexicons 
as given us by Wheatley and Worcester, we note that three or four centuries back 
of us the present type of technical dictionary was anticipated, though, indeed, the 
scale on which it was prepared was necessarily more limited and untrustworthy. 
Of the fourteen different orders or classes of English dictionaries given us by Dr. 
Worcester in his partial catalogue, ten, at least, are of this specific, technical type. 
Such compends as Wedgwood's and Skeat's " Etymological Dictionaries of Eng- 
lish," and even such as Palmer's " Folk -Etymology " and Jarvis' " Dictionary of 
the Language of Shakespeare," are the natural lexicographical outgrowth of this 
seventeenth-century tendency to the specific even before the modern era of 
specialization opened. 

3. A third and final purpose which has revealed itself to us in the study now 
under review is what we may justly term Interpretation, or Exposition; a primary 
purpose, indeed, in the lexicograph of any era, but, in the era before us, taking 
on a unique type. We refer to the explanation of difficult words as distinct from 
those of a common and general character. It will be seen at once that we are 
thus still in the region of special lexicons of English, though slowly working 
onward to the more modern form. 

Hence, Bullokar's "English Expositor of Hard Words" (1616), which he was 
proud to call " A Complete Dictionary "; Cockeram's " Interpreter of Hard 
English Words " (1623), and Blount's " Glossographae, or a dictionary interpreting 
all such hard words as are now used in our refined English Tongue " (1656). The 
long and quaint preface of the fourth edition of this book is well worth the reading. 

The " Glossographia Anglicana Nova " (1707), said to have been the first in 
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English in which pictorial illustrations were used for purposes of explanation, and 
Kersey's " General English Dictionary " of 1 708 brings us to the opening of the 
modern era in its second period, and to the study of the general as distinct from 
the specific English lexicon. 

A curious phase of this attempt to make a lexicon a collection and explanation 
of hard words is seen in the number and variety of the editions issued for the use 
of English children, such as Withal's "Little Dictionary for Children" (1559), 
Evans' "Short Dictionary most profitable for Young Beginners" (1572), and 
other similar manuals. It is thus that we come through the transitional years of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century to the opening of the eighteenth. 

B. The Modern Lexical Period Proper. 

The first and excellent product of this new awakening and better method is 
Bailey's" Universal Etymological Dictionary" of 1721, somewhat akin to its fore- 
runners in that it was etymological and also interpretative; but a marked advance 
upon them in that it devoted new attention to the common diction of the people, to 
what Mr. White has called " every-day English " ; " the first English dictionary," 
says Worcester, " in which an attempt was made to give a complete collection of 
the words of the language." The 24th edition of it will confirm the judgment as 
to its excellence, while the preface of Harwood, the editor, is as spicy as are the 
pages of Burton and Fuller. 

In 1 747 " A Plan for a Dictionary of the English Language " was addressed 
by Samuel Johnson to the Earl of Chesterfield. In seven or eight years from 
that date, in 1755, he gave to the public his great Folio Dictionary, based, to 
some extent, on Bailey's Lexicon of 1721, but having so much independent merit 
and so many elements marking lexical process, that it is in no sense derogatory 
to his predecessors to say that it is alone in its excellence up to the date of its 
issue. In fine, in the accepted sense of what an English Dictionary should be, it 
may be said to be the first one published. 

In fulness of definition, in apt and copious citation from representative English 
authors, in the subordination of the technical to the popular, in the varied and 
comparatively accurate knowledge it displays of the earlier history and progressive 
development of the language, and in the large body of material it furnishes for all 
later lexicographers, it had no approximate rival at its time, and to this day may 
be profitably consulted by any critical student of English. It thus stands related 
to subsequent dictionary work somewhat as Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics stand 
to modern criticism, or as the Principia of Newton, to modern astronomy and 
mathematics. When it is said that its vocabulary is but little larger than that of 
Bailey's preceding it; that in scientific detail it is imperfect; that especially in 
the province of etymology it is defective, and often misleading, and that in logical 
method and philosophic grasp it has been more than surpassed in recent years, 
this is not to nullify the praise already expressed by demanding in the middle of 
the eighteenth century what we expect at the very borders of the twentieth. 

From this time on, down to the publication of Latham's Dictionary of the 
English Language, in 1876, most English lexicographers reproduced Johnson, 
much as the poets and prose writers of Germany aimed to reproduce, in the gen- 
eration following Goethe and Schiller, the excellence of that Golden Age. Twas 
thus with Shendan's edition of 1780, laying special stress, however, upon the 
phonetic principle in language. Walker's Lexicon of 1791 made a specialty of 
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orthoepy. In 1818 and 1827 the respective editions of Johnson, by Todd, 
appeared, followed in 1836-37 by Richardson's, especially valuable in its refer- 
ences to English authors, and this, in turn, by the editions of Latham (1876), 
based, as we are told, on Todd's version of Johnson. 

Within the limits of this same century, following Dr. Johnson, there are three 
or four English Dictionaries of special note and worth, which, while they look 
back with all due deference to the sage of Litchfield, advance as new departures, 
and open the way for that elaborate lexical work which is now developing before 
us. These are Webster's American Dictionary of the English Language (1828); 
Annandale's edition of the Imperial Dictionary (1850); The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of the same era; Stormonth's Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary 
and Worcester's of i860. Of Webster's edition of 1828 every English scholar 
knows the value, while critical opinion in this country and England has never 
rated it higher than it does to-day. This is confirmed not only by the fact that 
various editions of it have been made, especially by Goodrich in 1847, 1856, 1864, 
1879, and 1884, but that, as we write, an elaborate version of it, of high merit, has 
reached'its completion, while still another is in process. 

The version recently completed bears the suggestive title, — Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary, as distinct from An American Dictionary. As the first 
suggestion regarding an English Dictionary was made in 1 784 to Noah Webster, 
by Dr. Goodrich, then a trustee of Yale, it is not inappropriate that this latest 
revision should have been under the general supervision of Ex-President Porter 
of Yale. While it makes it a definite aim to improve upon all preceding issues 
of Webster in orthography, pronunciation, etymology, illustration, and general 
excellence, it makes special claim to excellence as to its international character 
and as to the accuracy and fulness of its definitions. Its vocabulary of 130,000 
words marks a decided advance upon the 106,000 of the older edition. In its 
table of contents the attention of students is called to Dr. Porter's Preface; to 
Dr. Fick's discussion of Indo-Germanic Roots in English, and particularly to 
Professor Hadley's excellent compend of the History of the English Language, 
the death of Professor Hadley being no less a loss to English scholarship than 
it was to Greek. 

Special attention should also be called to that elaborate and promising work 
now in progress under the name, The Standard Dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls). 
Some of its characteristic features may be noted, as follows : stating the etymology 
after the definition, thus placing no hindrance, to the average English reader, 
between the word and its best meaning. While scholarship is not sacrificed 
thereby, practical ends are reached. 

Further, the present meaning of the word is given precedence over all etymo- 
logical and historical meanings, however good in their place and time, so that 
regard is had for the needs of the average reader and student. So, as to the 
avoidance of undue technical language; the location and verification of quota- 
tions; the precedence given to standard and to American authors; the widening 
of the vocabulary to 175,000 words; the reduction of obsolete words and variants 
to the minimum, and their assignment, when admitted to their proper place of 
subordination, to the living, settled speech. 

Lastly, there may be noted the adoption and illustration of The Scientific 
Alphabet, to indicate pronunciation, a vocabulary place being given, however, to 
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those three or four thousand words to which the phonetic principle may safely be 
applied. 

Of the Imperial Dictionary of 1850, it is sufficient to say that it is based on 
Webster, containing in its vocabulary the same number of words found in the 
International, and " accepted in Great Britain," as we are told in the Preface of 
Annandale's edition " as the standard authority on the English Language." Its 
specialty may be said to lie in the line of symbolic illustration. The Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary is particularly so in its literary citations and examples, while in 
its general title it makes us familiar with that peculiar phase of lexical work that 
is the dominant one in the present age. 

Stormonth's Lexicon, while laying emphasis, as its title tells us, on etymology 
and orthoepy, is, to all intents, a general one, the main criticism upon it being 
that recently given by an American author, that it is a thoroughly British Lexicon 
of English. Hence, in the matter of pronunciation and usage, the American 
student of it must be on his guard. 

Turning for a moment to Dr. Worcester's great work of i860, we are once 
again reminded that the University at New Haven may rightly be called the 
home of American Lexicography. We are also reminded of his personal indebt- 
edness to Dr. Johnson's philological work and of his manifest preference, in case 
of doubt, of English usage to American. It is interesting to note that, while 
acknowledging his reference, as to pronunciation and etymology, to Noah Web- 
ster, he is careful to add, by way of independent judgment, " that, in other 
respects, no word, no definition of a word, no citation, no name as an authority, 
has been taken from that work." In these other respects, we may add, so excel- 
lent is the work in each, and so similarly good, that it is yet an open question 
among English scholars as to which of these two valuable lexicons is the more 
valuable as an authority and practical guide. There remain for our consideration 
the two most elaborate examples of lexical work in Modern English, — " The New 
English Dictionary " and " The Century Dictionary." The New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles, under the editorial supervision of Dr. Murray of 
London, claims to be new, as it states, " because of the variety of its aims, the 
originality of its method, and the fresh start which it makes from materials never 
before collected." 

Its aim is to do for English what has been done by the Brothers Grimm in 
their Worterbuch for German, and by Littre for French; its method is strictly 
historical, while its materials are gathered in this country and England, by over a 
thousand readers, from authors of the thirteenth century and onward. More 
specifically, its design is, with reference to every word presented, " to show when, 
how, and in what shape, it became English; what development of form and 
meaning it has since received; which of its uses have become obsolete, and which 
survive; what new uses have arisen, and how and when." When it is stated that 
the vocabulary includes more than 200,000 words, and that the quotations from 
about 5000 authors run into the hundreds of thousands, we can see something of 
the magnitude of a work which, after years of unwearied labor is yet before us in 
but few of its parts and bids fair at the present rate of progress, to carry us over 
into the twentieth century for its completion. Due to a suggestion made by the 
late Archbishop Trench in 1857, and fairly under way in 1880, it has already 
occupied a decade in the issue of Part I (Part I-V), though promising more 
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expeditious progress in the remaining volumes. Though sharply criticised for its 
somewhat loosely verified references, aiming only at what it calls " reasonable 
accuracy " ; for the too frequent absence, in the sphere of technical definition, of 
the skill of the specialist, and, especially, for the assumption, on the editor's part, 
of final authority in deciding upon the correctness or incorrectness of contributed 
material, it is, still, a superb specimen of what may be called lexical execution, 
or historical criticism in the sphere of English speech. 1 The marvel is that it 
is as accurate as it is, while no exception has been taken to the fact that in 
general philological excellence no English Dictionary of British origin has at all 
approached it. Though called by the London Spectator a " national work," it is 
claar that the term is used in no exclusive or British sense. It is in all respects, 
an expression of International English, as the names of White and Marsh and 
March among its readers abundantly testify. Carrying us no farther back than 
the thirteenth century, it may almost be termed a work in Modern English. 
Antedating, moreover, the beginning of Modern English Lexicography in 1500, 
it is natural to discern in its pages the well-known names of Cockeram and 
Johnson, Blount and Bailey, so frequently adduced as accepted authorities. 

Of the Century Dictionary, now completed, it is perhaps invidious to speak at 
length, and more especially so, as its particular aims and methods have been so 
frequently brought to the attention of American students. 

Its title, An Encyclopedic Lexicon, indicates its most conspicuous feature, 
while, once again, we are reminded, as we turn to the name of Professor Whitney, 
of our historic and present indebtedness to Yale. Of the forty or fifty specialists 
working under his supervision, so large a number are college professors that it 
would not be amiss to call this work, The American University Dictionary, as 
King James's Version of the English Bible, the work of about the same number 
of specialists in England, can fitly be styled, our English University Version of 
the Scriptures. Its special aims are as follows : to include all words which have 
been in use since English literature has existed ; to lay special stress upon present 
or nineteenth century English in its standard forms and its provincialisms; to 
give the best pronunciation and the fullest etymology and definition possible; 
to present a book for the specialist as well as for the common reader; to place 
the phonetic element in English orthography upon a new and better basis; to 
present carefully collected and standard quotations with due regard to American 
sources; to offer a vocabulary bordering closely upon a quarter of a million 
words; and, by way of marked advance, to present a wealth of pictorial art and 
illustration not even attempted in any preceding work. Historical in the same 
sense in which the New English Dictionary is such, and beginning at about the 
same century in the chronological sequence of the language, it has undoubtedly 
already made good its claim as " the most remarkable work ever undertaken in 
this country," the final and fullest result of those scholarly labors in English 
Lexicography which date their humble origin in the First English Glossary of 
Aelfric, in the closing years of the tenth century. 

9. Notes on Digamma, 2 by Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

1 See " Our Dictionaries," by R. O. Williams. 

2 Printed in full in American Journal of Philology, XII. 211-220. See also the 
author's forthcoming treatise on the Greek Dialects (Oxford, Clarendon Press). 
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This paper aimed at collecting and sifting the evidence for the 
existence of p in post-Homeric Ionic. 

Digamma in Literature. 

Traces of initial /r in the Ionic lyric poets (elegists and iambists) are extremely 
rare: 

Archilochos I : 'EwaXfoio <Sxa/cros bears the stamp of an epic formula, though 
not occurring in Homer (cf. II. II 651, XVII 211). Plutarch read 'EroaXfoio 
0eoio, but this is not preferable to the other reading merely because of the quondam 
existence of f in 4va|. I regard the coinage of such phrases as 'EroaXfoio &vo.ktos 
by the Ionic elegists as on a plane with the imitation by the Ionic Homeridai of 
old-time epic formulae. Thus, in the later additions to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
and in the Hymns, we find instances of the apparent observance of digamma, 
though at the period of these poems the labial spirant was an obsolescent, if not 
an obsolete, sound. In ^ 5e" oi k6/m Archil. 29, and oidi 0! ^Aus Sim. Amorg. 
7 79 , the case is different, since the metre is iambic, which is the organ of the 
popular dialect, i) di oi <rd$ri, Archil. 97, is from an epode, but the metre is also 
iambic. In Sim. Amorg. 7 80 we find 

oiS' &v tiv «8 ipfcuv, dXXcb rovtf 6pq. 

but immediately below, v. 82, 

6ko>$ tiv wj pAyuxrov epi-eiev ko.k6v. 

In Mimnermos 12 9 we find in VL tva 0! $obv appu /coi foriroi, but in BP tv 
aXijBoov, a reading which justifies Bergk's tva Si). yXtaaaa Si oi SixfyvBos occurs 
in a fragment (42*) of one of the pJXr/ of Solon, which has also avipa iKcurrov 
(4*1). 

Elsewhere in the lyric poets of Ionic birth the evidence against the presence 
of f is very strong. 

Iambic writers, including the elegiacs and trochaics of Archilochos. 

Archilochos: t> olvos 2 1 (el.), d^ olvov 4 s (el.), SMpapfiov olvtp 77 s ; H<r<rerai 
%pyov 3 8 (el.), ttopuvbs ipywv 39 2 , iyKvpivaiv ipypaaiv 70 8 , ai S" Hpy 88 2 ; t« 
aoT&v 9 1 (el.), iter do-rwv 63 1 ; Ho<reiSd<avos avaKTos jo 1 (el., Bergk's conj.), 
icXSfr' 4xa{ 75 \ Amvtio-oi avaKTos 77 1 , x '/ ' &va( 119 2 ; iv etpuuriv 12 2 (el.); 
(car oIkov 33, iv oIkI^q 39 \ iv otxtp 66 6 , Kaxbv otxaS 98; iji' 4tij 73; tudev tica- 
<ttos 83; iSivgatv licrp-i 84 2 ; irAXX' 618' dX<6jr»;| 118; xcuYAaos (ical(/:)t6Xaos) 
II9 4 . 

Simonides Amorg. : oiSiv elSSres I *, irdvra & clSivai 7 ls , oiSiv dlSe 7 *• (iv 
S6piour' ISdv 7 20 ), iv d$$a\/wta' ISetv 7 s2 ; 0! S' iriav I 8 ; dv oIkov •j z , i£ oIkov 
7 60 , \ipiv olkItjs 7 101 , avvoucriTijpa 7 102 , (car oIkov 7 104 , oiW is oUItjv 7 loe ; iv etpta- 
<riv 7 6 , ixweadnres etpaaiv 21; i%dpotaiv l<ra 7 s6 ; wpbs ipyov 7 48 , Soti\i %pya 7 68 , 
S* %p5ei 7 55 , pJyurTov %p£eiev 7 s2 ; Si ao~Teos 7 74 . vdaiv aaToiffiv 7 74 (avdpth- 
irois B) ; iv yvvail-lv rjScrai 7 90 , 6vp.rjSeTv 7 108 ; S Ikcotos 7 112 . 

Hipponax: o-t/v^mjo-as 12, is TtpicC i\6tiv 20 2 , <pxei 47 (first foot); oASdfi 
elwev 20 2 , dveiwev 45; elffiv 7]8to~Tai 29 \ pdSivov i]S6 58; px)ixbs d\dvai 74; 
alp-drta 83; Stj[«6yaKT05 55 B. 

Ananias: KadelpZai 3 J , Krixirai 5 e . 
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Elegists. 

Kallinos : iv $' olKtp 1 16 . 

Mimnermos : rots f/«Xoi 2 8 proves nothing unless we read, as is probable, rota-' 
ficeXoi; <p4peT eficeXos 14 11 ; dXXore oIkos 2 11 ; 8 %py 2 12 ; SriKetipjevos ZpypMri 7 1 ; 
Sirxeros ISp<6s 5 1 ; N^XiJiov 4<ttv 9 1 ; d#' 'EtrreplSuv 12 8 ; fur fjox 14 2 ; j3d{io? 
Upxvoi 16. The following passages prove nothing: tapos 2 1 , iipiyiveia 12 10 , 
c£$6tcs 2 4 , ^oSoSd/cri/Xos 12 8 , e*pyov 14 11 . 

Xenophanes: 5' oTkos I 6 , tis ohov 4 1 ; dXX' eifcj 2 18 ; tpdaBai ejros 6 8 ; twc5' 
o?So 7 4 . us oi 1 29 proves nothing. 

Phokylides: ireplipopas eldos 3*; irUrraTat ipydfeadai 3', SiSauK4p.e.v epya 13, 

KaSi\ll£\IOV 0tv0T0T&fcll> II 2 . 

The retention of f in the elegy of Theognis is due not only to his closer touch 
with Homer, but also to the pressure of the local speech. 

Melic poets. 

From his sympathy with the Aiolic poets we might expect in Anakreon a more 
persistent survival of digamma than in other Ionic poets. But the following 
instances occur of forms that once possessed but have lost f : wva{ 2 1 ; o6k elSi&s 
4 8 , XifrnXov eiSov 22,11 iaiSdiv 25 1 , 8' oJSa 45 2 , oiSiy elSivai 75 2 ; 068' durrotai 
15 2 ; xf/dWui 5" rf/nxri 18; ipvoxbci 32, (pip olcoc 62 1 , S" otvov 63*, Trap ofc<(> 63 s , 
w\4<p olvotrordfav 94 * (el.); pABtiovr of/caS* 56; <tk6tt<pov '"Ept-ltovi 82 1 ; 4ttI<ttiov 
90 4 . efXu/xa 21 6 may stand for 4-f\v-na. 

Solon may be put in evidence not merely for the absence of f from the Attic 
of his day and generation, but also for the attitude of the early elegy towards its 
models. 

4ir tpypjunv 13 65 , intepn)<pavd t epya 4 37 , iraia 8' epya 4 s8 , vfiptos epya 13 16 , 
KdX' epya 13 21 , dvalrioi epya 13 81 , fuv epya 13 41 , iro\v<pappA.KOV epyov 13 57 , 068* 
epSem 27 12 , (repot epSe 40; <rivoi.Se 4 15 , otfS^ t« oTSev 13 66 , Seivbv ISetp 13 6 , eB-qnev 
Ibeiv 13 22 , 4<tt\v Idetv 13 24 ; TroXi/^paTov do"ri/ 4 21 , XP° V0S do"ro(s IO 1 ; £px cTCU 
oticab* iicd<rT<p4 21 , eh piv (Kaaros n 6 , ^0' iicdaTip 13 26 , S6Jov ?/ca<rTO$ 1 3 s4 ; %9i)Kev 
4ca{ 13 53 , ivBdS dvdaaav 19 1 ; Kiiirpij loariipavot 19 4 ; ^y frr ereatv 2"] 2 , 84k 
ert\ 27 14 ; rjj 5' f/CTj(?) 27 u ; exoiras ^7; 36 12 . 

In 4 11 , 13 12 dSUots epypuun, in 13 36 Koii0ais {\1rtj1. the short form of the 
dative is correct. 

For own or outc of the MSS., Hermann read ou 4 in 1 3 27 afei 5" ov 4 \4\ri8e 
8iap.xep4t, dVris d\ncTpbv. In 13 67 dXX' pJkv e? IspSeiv occurs. Both cases fail 
to prove the existence of f. 

The disproportion 1 between the cases of the retention of f and those of its 
neglect is proof enough that the sound was practically dead in Asia Minor at 
least by the year 700 B.C. and in Attika by the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury. The cases of retention in the elegy are no matter for wonderment. It is 
surprising that, with all the dependence upon the largo fiume of epic language, 
there were not more cases of the apparent survival of the sound. It is in iambic 
poetry, whose affiliations are so different from those of the elegy, that we are 
surprised to discover traces of the appearance of f. As regards the f oi's, Fick's 

1 F retained in elegy 2, in iambic poems 4, in the melic of Solon 1 ; F violated in 
elegy 53, in iambic and trochaic poems 55, in the melic of Anakreon 15. 
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suggestion that 84 ol were practically pronounced under one accent (5A>f) would 
play havoc with the digammated pronoun in Homer and Pindar. pr/Si eh in 
Hipponax 28 is a " fixed combination," it is true, but that is just what 84 ol is not. 
Nor is the parallelism of dXXore dXXos Phokyl. 15, Solon 13 76 , 15 * in place. Such 
an hiatus in the elegy needs no special defence. The history of oi and kindred 
forms in Pindar shows pretty clearly that in Doric poetry this pronoun was a 
stronghold of the p. In the choral parts of tragedy (Trach. 649, Elektra 196) we 
still find an echo of the epic and Pindaric use. Perhaps the constant apparent 
hiatus before the word in the epos influenced the s construction of nascent iambic 
verse, or the hiatus is a survival of the period antecedent to that of the " founder " 
of iambic verse. The Simonideian oiS' &v tiv tt ipS-eiev recalls E 650 8s j>& /juv eS 
%pi-avTa, where the ictus alone would account for the retention of the length. 
The older poetry held fast to the prose quantity in eiepyis, -epy^t, -ep-ytal-q. 

DlGAMMA UPON INSCRIPTIONS. 

Asiatic Ionic. 

There are no examples. 

Island Ionic (Kyklades). 

1. Naxos. Upon a dedicatory inscription from Naxos B. C. H. XII (1888), 
p. 464, written povaTpo<f>i)86y, we read, according to Homolle : 

f t{_<p}iKapTl8ris \n' & j videKe '• ho • Ndho-ios • ToU<ras. 

The inscription dates, according to Homolle, from the second half of the seventh 
century before our era; a conclusion adopted by Schoefer in his De Deli insulae 
rebus. 

2. Naxos. On the base of the Apollo colossus dedicated by the Naxians at 
Delos, dated by Kirchhoff at the end of the sixth or at the beginning of the fifth 
century (see Roberts,. I § 35) we read (Bechtel 25 = Rob. I 27 = I. G. A. 409) : 

t]ow AfYTO \Wov efytt' ivSpt&s Kal rb <r(p4Xas 

i.e. a/rirov, as was read by Bentley, and is read by almost all scholars, with the 
exception of Roehl ($dev), and of Bergk and Wilamowitz (8afvTov = 0ariTov). 

3. Amorgos. An early abecedarium I. G. A. Add. 390= Rob. I 159 B con- 
tains E. 

Western Ionic (Euboia). 

1. Chalkidian vase inscriptions of the fifth century (from Magna Graecia) : 
fid, Roberts, I 190 C. 

'O/rarlris, Roberts, I 190 L. 

Tapvfbrqs, Roberts, I 191 C. 

Digamma has in each case the form E, except Rob. I 190, 2 EIO = f«4 (?). 

2. From Rhegion, a colony of Chalkis : 

fOiKtwv and Sir<ra, foi (for <os <rafoi), cf. Bechtel 5, Rob. I 180, I. G. A. 532. 
The f has the same form as in the abecedarium of Amorgos. 

pouciuv, Rob. I 181, I. G. A. 533. 

These forms occur upon a marble block found at Olympia, dedicated by Miky- 
thos of Rhegion after 467 B.C., when he migrated from Rhegion to Tegea. The 
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second poiKiuv is, according to Roberts, not by the same hand as the first, and is 
dated by Furtwangler after 450 B.C. 

As the Chalkidian vase inscriptions sometimes contain a non-Ionic (Doric) 
element, it follows that we cannot yet regard as certain the presence of the labial 
spirant in the Euboian sub-dialect. 

pi.{<t>~\i.KaprlSi)i is by no means a certain transcription, pupidbas is attested in 
Boiotian inscriptions (C. D. I. 488, six times), but pupucparldas, cited by Homolle 
from C. D. I. 713 A 1 , is not above suspicion. The inscription begins <t>IK-, which 
Keil read T]<£i-, a name known to us from Nikander and Suidas. The ductus 
litterarum at least permits in the present case the reading EiSvKaprlSris. EiWv- 
Kpdr-qs is no uncommon name. Upon one of the Styrian lead tablets, I. G. A. 
372 lls , the first v of E(i)0ip.axos has the form of i. Wackernagel, K. Z. XXIX 
1 5 1 in fact attempts to defend the form eWv-. 

Above all suspicion, however, is the Naxian p in apirov, whose p, singular 
enough from its occurrence in a word that never had the spirant, is rendered the 
more unique from the fact that all other Naxian inscriptions, except that referred 
to above, have lost the letter. The Attic apirdp 1 as the exact parallel to afirov, 
shows beyond peradventure (1) that it is not a slip of the stonecutter who in- 
tended to engrave AFT but could not forbear inserting the Y; (2) that the spelling 
apv was an attempt to represent the sound au (i.e. a + u more suitably than by 
au, i.e. ail; (3) that the sound of the diphthong au could not, in the opinion of 
the stonecutter or of those who entrusted him with the work, be adequately repro- 
duced by ap, and finally (4) that the Ionic of Naxos and the Attic of the sixth 
century B.C. possessed the character p. But from the p of apirov and apirdp it 
by no means follows that the sound p was still alive among Naxians and Attics. 
The disappearance of p in Attic, though occurring in the period subsequent to 
the Ionic migration eastward, is yet early enough to permit us to assume that its 
use in the sixth century was an archaism. The letter was held fast under the 
strait-jacket of the numerals. But its ordinary, its natural phonetic use was gone. 
A Sipp t\ in the sixth century was an impossibility, an apirdp a possibility. Upon 
the apirdp inscription p is absent from ISciv and ipydcraro. 

How soon after their settlement in Asia Minor the Ionians lost p is not certain. 
But by the sixth century in Naxos at least the sign was old-fashioned. One por- 
tion of Ionic territory abandoned its possession sooner than another. The speech 
of the Kyklades, which still shows traces of its preservation, may be demonstrated 
on other grounds to have been conservative. Hence, even if pHpiKaprlSris should 
be correct, it does not follow that contemporary Eastern Ionic possessed the 
sound. There can be no doubt that by the close of the eighth century p must 
have disappeared from the ordinary speech of the Ionic Dodekapolis. 

10. The Signification and Use of the Word Natura by Lucretius, 
by Professor W. A. Merrill, of Miami University, Oxford, O. 

1 Upon an old Attic epigram of the sixth century, published in the AeArioK ipx«"o- 
Ao-yiKoi' for 1890, p. 103, we find the form afindp. The inscription is as follows : 

... € $iAev 7i-ai5ov I KareQeKev • Ka-kov i6ev | afvrap • «#>atotfAO? • epyaaa ) to, which may 

be thus restored : 

ar^J-a ^lATj/uoyioT}? /*]« «^iAtjs irai£b? KtLTeQyKev 
KaXov toeiv, aFvrap foxifit/ios €pyao*aro. 
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The paper was meant to supplement Munro's note on Lucretius 1, 25, where 
he made the statement that ' perhaps every one of the meanings which natura 
has in Cicero, or nature in English, is found in Lucretius.' 

The word natura occurs in Lucretius, according to Munro's edition of 1886, 
236 times, including the title. The classification of meanings followed by the 
scholastics and Spinoza was taken as a starting-point, with the following result : 

A. Natura naturans. 

1 . Author of nature, — not in L. 

2. Efficient cause. 

a. Creative nature, e.g. I, 629; denique si minimas in partes cuncta 
resolvi | cogere consuesset rerum natura creatrix. 1, 56, 199, 263, 629; 2, 879, 
1117; 4, 785; 5, 186, 871, 1362; 6, 31, 226, 646, — 13 times. 

b. Governing nature — natura gerit res, I, 328. 1, 57, 224, 328, 551, 614, 
1009; 2, 242, 1121; 3, 974; 4, 762; 5, 76, 350, 811, 831, 846, 1028; 6, 471, 
1 1 35, — 18 times. 

c. Fostering nature — praeterea genus horriferum natura ferarum | cur alit 
atque auget? 5, 218. 2, 706, 1142; 5, 218, 234, — 4 times. 

d. Sentient nature = feeling 2, 1 7. 

e. Personification. 3, 931, 951. 

3. Plastic nature, — not in L. 

4. Natural course or order of things, 2, 224 : ita nil unquam natura creasset. 
1, 216, 322; 2, 23, 224, 714; 3, 23; 4, 405, — 7 times. 

a. Natural law — adversus naturae foedera niti, 5, 310. 1, 498, 586; 2, 301 ; 
4, 322, 948, 1088; 5, 225, 310, 924; 6, 335, 838, 907,— 12 times. 

b. Consistency with nature, — not in L. 

c. Natural causes, 2, 1058: cum praesertim hie sit natura factus, ut 
ipsa I sponte sua forte offensando semina rerum. 2, 168, 1058; 5, 206, 877, 1354; 
6, 609, — 6 times. 

c'. Hidden reason, 4, 385 nee possunt oculi naturam noscere rerum. 

c". Instinct, 4, 846 et volnus vitare prius natura coegit. 

c"'. Chance, occasion, 2, 208 in quascumque dedit partis natura meatum. 

B. Natura naturata. 

1. Works of nature, both mind and matter, — not in L. 

2. The Universe, comprising all phenomena in the widest sense, the object of 
the working power and the reason for its working, but excluding God : subject 
of poem as expressed in the title and quoted 4, 969. 1, 25, 71, 126, 148; 2, 61; 
3, 15, 29, 93, 1072; 4, 25; 5, 54, 335; 6, 41 ; title and 4, 969,— 15 times. 

a. Earth, 5, 199. 

b. Universe in restricted sense, I, 419, 950,1116. 

c. Creation, — not in L. 

d. World, 2, 1090. 

e. Physical phenomena? 2, 378. 

3. Essence = essential quality = thing itself; e.g. 1, 330 nee tamen undique 
corporea stipata tenentur | omnia natura: corporea natura = corpore. 1, 131, 
194, 281, 330, 363, 503, 702, 710, 1002, 1038, 1054; 2, 20, 181, 232, 307, 313, 
400, 646, 758, 938; 3, 43, 130, 191, 203, 212, 228, 531, 561, 604, 624, 670, 708, 
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712, 788, 831, 844, 1003; 4, 40, i2i, 740, 859; 5, 59, 127, 132, 147, 157, 239, 
331, 365, 370, 1281, 1288; 6, 565, 598, 683, ion, 1042, 1062, — 58 times. 

a. Element, I, 432 quod quasi tertia sit numero natura reperta. I, 432, 
446. 

b. Substance, 3, 270 sic calor atque aer et venti caeca potestas | mixta 
creant unam naturam. 1,457,602,626; 2,851; 3,137,231,237,241,270,273, 
320, 323, 329, 456, 516, 704; 4, no, 731; 5, 536, 561; 6, 331,-21 times. 

c. Identity, 3, 328. 

d. Thing, 2, 877. 

e. Kind, 2, 818. 

f. Species, 1, 598; 2,369,666; 5,879, — 4 times. 

g. Character, I, 1080 ; 2,237; 6,745,982,995, — 5 times. 

4. Natural constitution, e.g. I, 798 quin potius tali natura praedita quae- 
dam I corpora constituas? 1, 112, 236, 303, 573, 581, 606, 676, 678, 768, 776, 
798, 849, 917, 1013; 2, 583, 720, 945, 1051; 3, 35, 161, 167, 175, 185, 208, 235, 
302, 3J5> 349; 4. 26, 743, 866; 5, 93, 828, 834; 6, 379, 739, 983, 997.-38 
times. 

a. Component parts, 3, 309. 

5. Natural property, 1, 682, 687; 2, 533; 6, 219, 755. 

a. Natural quality, 1,649, 772, 779; 2, 1072; 3, 641; 4, 1256; 5, 355; 
6, 775, — 8 times. 

b. Natural limitations, 1, 321 natura videndi, 962. 

c. Natural disposition, inclination, affection, desire, — not definitely in L. 



Obscene, 4, 1200; 'nakedness,' not in L. 

'Birth,' 1, 21; questionable interpretation. 

Numerical order of occurrence: essence = thing 58, natural constitution 38, 
substance 21, governing nature 18, universe 15, creative nature 13, natural law 12, 
natural quality 8, natural course of things 7, natural causes 6, natural character 5, 
natural property 5, fostering nature 4, species 4, universe in narrow sense 3, ele- 
ment 2, personification 2, natural limitations 2, hidden reason 1, instinct 1, occa- 
sion I, earth I, physical phenomena I, world 1, thing 1, kind 1, sentient nature I, 
component parts 1, identity I, obscene I, birth (?) I = 236. 

Occurrence by books: I, 61; 2, 38; 3, 50; 4, 21; 5, 38; 6,27; Title, 1 = 
236. 

English meanings from Century Dictionary which are not in L. : 

1 . Forces or processes of the material world conceived as an agency interme- 
diate between the creator and the world. 2. The original wild undomesticated 
condition of an animal or plant; the primitive condition of man antecedent to 
political institutions. 3. Humanity. 4. Personality. 5. Vital power, vitality, 
life. 6. Unregenerate state of the soul. 7. Conscience. 8. Spontaneity. 

Cases: natura 132 times, naturae 9, naturai 3, naturae, dat. I, naturam 66, 
natura 22, naturarum 1, naturas 2 = 236. Rerum natura occurs 15 times. 

The paper closed with some remarks on the elusiveness of the word, and the 
subjective accuracy of L. in using it. 
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Remarks were made by Professor Gildersleeve, and in reply by 
Professor Merrill. 

11. Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians, by Professor 
Edward B. Clapp, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 
Remarks were made by Professor Gildersleeve. 

Evening Session. 

The Association was called to order at 8 p.m., and the reading of 
papers immediately taken up. 

12. Metrical Translations from Sophocles' Oedipus Coloneus, by 
Professor William J. Seelye, of Wooster University, Wooster, O. 

What is poetry? This is far from an easy question to answer, as is evidenced 
by the numerous unsuccessful definitions of the word. For the sake of simplicity, 
we are satisfied to call it language addressed to the heart. It would be interest- 
ing to note the relative prevalence of meter in different languages. Certain it is 
that meter is not essential to poetry, since in Hebrew poetry it is wholly wanting. 
However, within the limits of this paper there is room for merely the briefest 
consideration of the adaptability of the Greek meters to the English. 

Professor Palmer * says " the prevalent movement of English speech is iambic." 
In the same connection he expresses the belief that an extensive use of hexameter 
for translating Homer has not yet been successful. Without discussing this, is it 
not true that, for purposes of illustration to a class just being introduced to the 
Iliad, the reproduction of portions of the poem in English hexameter aids in 
overcoming the difficulties of scanning more than can be gained by the most 
perfect reading of the original? Perhaps the greatest embarrassment of the 
beginner is overcoming the tendency to read by accent, particularly if his ear 
has not been trained. With such some have gained the greatest success by giving 
to the pupil one or more lines of English hexameter to memorize. Take, for 
example, Iliad A 33 f. : 

Thus then he spoke, and the old man feared and obeyed his commandment. 
Silent he wended his way by the shore of the billowy ocean. 

Illustrations are so numerous as to be superfluous here. 

The question naturally arises, How far can we make use of our mother tongue 
to illustrate Greek meters? Of course the only way of reproducing the long and 
short syllables of the original is respectively by such syllables as have and such as 
have not a natural emphasis or ictus. But here we are met by a limitation. In 
O. C. 2 the last two feet are iv&p&v irrfXi*. Here ipSpQv is a prolonged iambus; 
but, had it occurred in Homer, we would have called it a spondee. Accordingly, 
the first syllable of this word has, for all practical purposes, different quantities 
under different circumstances. To a certain extent this is true in English. Take 

1 Atlantic Monthly, October, 1890. 
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the familiar quotation, " And he polished up the handle of the big front door." 

Scanning this we have the following : w w w w w www . 

Here front and door are each prolonged into a whole foot; but if we say, " The 
front door is open, the back door is closed," we have a regular anapestic line, in 
which door is short in quantity. However, this is much less common in English 
than in Greek, and seems confined to certain combinations, as it is also rare to 
find an English foot, like those two in the above • quotation, of more than three 
syllables. This renders the accurate reproduction of the lyric portions of Greek 
dramatic poetry, if not in all cases impossible, at least to a great degree impracti- 
cable, and might impart a savor of artificiality. Anapests are easily rendered, as 
in P. V. 93 ff. : 

Behold with what calamities 
Throughout time yet to come for thousands of years 

I shall strive worn out. 
Such unseemly bond the blessed ones' chief, 
Who is but a youth, finds now against me. 
Woe, woe, I lament the misery spent 
Both now and to come. Where in the world then 
Shall limit arise to these labors? 
Or 119 ff. : 

Behold me now a captive ill-starred deity, 
The hated of Zeus and odious as well 
To all of the gods, whoever they be, 
Who into Zeus's palace come, 
Because of my too great love for men. 
Ah, ah, what a rustling again do I hear, 

As of birds near by ? But the air murmurs low 
With their pinions' delicate flappings near; 
Whatever creeps on me is dreadful. 

Anapests may often be also used to indicate excitement, where the representa- 
tion of the original is impractical. For instance, O. C. 1044 ff. : 

Oh, would that I might be where 
The turnings of hostile men 
Soon shall mix with the din of the fray ! 
Or 1081 ff. : 

Would that I, like a storm-beaten dove in quick flight, 
From a cloud in the sky 
Might look down on the strife, 
Having gone with my eyes to behold ! 

One characteristic of Greek chorals being their frequent change of meter, 
trochees may be used for the sake of variety, especially in descriptive passages, 
as O. C. 668 ff. : 

To the dwellings of this land, famous for the steeds it rears, 
You, O stranger, now are come, to the best abodes on earth. 
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To Colonus brightly gleaming, 
Where the clear-toned nightingale 
Chief abounding warbles plaintive 

In the coverts of green glades. 

With the same aim of variety in view, the spirit of the original can be maintained 
by alterations of meter from line to line. This might easily be illustrated; but it 
is unnecessary. 

Is it practicable to reproduce the meter of the regular parts of the Greek 
drama? We believe it is. All are aware of the prevalence of the pentameter in 
the current renderings of Greek plays. This may be most effective in poetry 
originally English ; but to the writer it does not seem adequate as a substitute for 
the iambic trimeter. At least it is disappointing, since it divides the line into 
unequal portions and lacks the air of completeness given by the addition of the 
two syllables to each verse. 

At all events, let the meter be natural. The writer once heard of an extract 
being given to a class for scanning according to the interpretation of each pupil, 
where four kinds of answers were given, His attention has also been called to 
a poem whose meter was impossible to determine, except by the musical notation 
appended. Is not this an infelicity? To such we would apply Professor Palmer's 
criticism of some of Mr, Lawton's hexameters: "The lines do not read them- 
selves. The reader must engineer the meter and give at least half his attention 
to placing his stress correctly." 

To sum up, whatever may be said of the practicability of reproducing each 
of the Greek meters in English, we believe that the tragic meter can be success- 
fully introduced into English verse, as illustrated by the following selections from 
the Oedipus Coloneus : 

1-4. Child of an old and sightless sire, Antigone, 

What quarters have we reached? or city of what men? 
Who now upon this morn with scanty charities 
Will welcome Oedipus, who wanders day by day? 

607 ff. O dearest son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 

Old age belongs not, nor that they should ever die. 
But all things else are vanquished by the tyrant time. 
Decays the strength of earth, that of man too decays; 
E'en faith is perishing, while falsehood flourishes, 

1590 ff. But, when now he had reached the Hades' threshold sheer, 
Rooted within the earth with bronze foundations deep, 
He stood in one of many roads converging there 
Near to a hollow rock where Theseus' compact lies 
Which with Pirithoils he made forever sure. 

1607 ff. The maidens quaked with fear, and falling down they wept 
Upon their father's knees; nor did they cease at all 
From wailings loud and long and beatings of their breasts. 
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13. The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Capps of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 
Remarks were made by Professor Seymour. 

14. Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard 
de Bury, by Professor A. F. West, of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. 
Remarks were made by Dr. Gudeman and Professor Marquand, 
and in reply by Professor West. 

15. The Syntax of the General Condition in Latin, 1 by Professor 
W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

It is of course evident that any form of condition and conclusion that can be 
used for an individual case can be used for another individual case of the same 
nature, — in short, that for every category of the particular condition there must 
be a corresponding category of the general condition. Examples of general con- 
ditions and conclusions of an ideal kind in the future (subjunctive present or 
perfect in both clauses) and of general conditions and conclusions contrary to 
fact are given in my " <r«/»-constructions," pp. 88, 139. In the present abstract, 
I include only the general conditions still remaining, — immensely the larger 
number, — which correspond to such particular conditions as find their expression 
in the indicative. 

In early Latin, such general conditions, like the corresponding particular con- 
ditions, are in the indicative ; excepting only that (as in all periods) the second 
person singular in the indefinite sense (not in the definite, which still remains 
in the indicative) takes the subjunctive. 

Evidently, then, either the subjunctive must have been originally the only 
mode used in general conditions, or the indicative must have been. Which was 
the case? 

In Greek and early Sanskrit the general condition is regularly expressed by 
the subjunctive, no matter in what person or number. The mode is an expression 
of a postulate of the will, as in : let A be the case, then B always follows. 

But the indicative would also seem to be a perfectly good expression for a 
perfectly natural conception of the general condition. It is the mode which we 
ourselves habitually employ. The formula may be stated thus: assuming A to be 
at any time a fact, then we kncnv B to be a fact. 

Now this indicative construction actually occurs once in a while in Greek and 
Sanskrit. For Greek, Professor Gildersleeve gives examples from Pindar in the 
A. J. Ph. III., pp. 434 seq., and Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, §§ 405, 
406, 467, 534) gives additional examples from Homer, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Aeschines, Xenophon, and Lysias; to which may be added Homer, Od. 9, 36. 
For Sanskrit, after having looked in vain in the grammars, I am indebted to 
Professor Lanman for an example, Manu XII, 20. 

1 Printed in full in the Classical Review, 1892. 
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In view of these facts in the three languages, it would seem highly prob- 
able that the general condition was originally expressed by the subjunctive, 
and by nothing else. The Latin then, in habitually using the indicative for all 
definite persons, has merely travelled farther along the road upon which we have 
seen that both Greek and Sanskrit entered; and the subjunctive of the second 
person singular indefinite is a survival of the old imaginative postulate of the will, 
maintaining itself here longest as a natural consequence of the fact that, where 
even the actor is purely imaginary, the imaginative character of the act is at its 
maximum, and then finally saved and established through the great convenience 
of the outward distinction which had thus been set up between the indefinite and 
the definite second person. 

Excepting in what I have said about the existence of general conditions for 
every type of particular conditions, and in my mention of the existence of general 
conditions in the indicative in Greek and Sanskrit, my paper thus far only follows 
a paper by Professor Greenough in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1871, on Some Forms of Conditional Sentences in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit. 

From this point on, however, my conclusions differ from those of Professor 
Greenough. I cite from him the following : — 

" There are a few cases where the same construction is used in the first and 
third persons, eg. Cic. Off. 1, 42; i, 34; Caes. B. G. 6, 11; see also B. C. 2, 24, 
Q. Curt. 6, 5." 

" It will be observed that all the cases thus far have been in present or general 
time, corresponding to the Greek subjunctive and expressed with the present tense 
in the apodosis." 

" But it has long been noticed that the same construction was used exception- 
ally, — not to my knowledge by Cicero, — of past time, with the imperfect in 
apodosis, corresponding to the Greek optative with the imperfect. It is this con- 
struction which has been considered a Grecism, Caes. B. C. 3, no." 

My own views, and the evidence on which they are based, are as follows : — 

The fact that subjunctives are not found in Plautus or Terence in persons other 
than the second singular indefinite makes it extremely improbable that cases which 
occur in Cicero and later writers are survivals. They are much more likely to be 
due to the operation of some entirely new cause. 

When we look at the sure examples from Cicero, Varro, Catullus, and Caesar, 
it appears that nearly all of them are in the imperfect and pluperfect, and that 
a strikingly large proportion of them are ram-clauses. In my " raw-construc- 
tions " I have shown Why this subjunctive of repeated action cannot be of 
potential origin, nor an imitation of the Greek optative, and why it is prob- 
ably only an extension of the ordinary ra*»-clause 'of situation from the individual 
use to the general, under the influence of certain natural and very common 
phrases in which a distinction between the single and the recurring situation is 
impossible, as in audivi eum cum diceret and saepe eum audivi cum diceret. 

A few of the examples given in my study I should now withdraw, not that I 
regard them as unsound, but because the possible objection could be made that the 
mode is due to a conceivable causal or adversative relation. On the other hand, 
I now have a number of additional examples that are above reproach. The sum 
total at present known to me for the Republican Latin, not counting Nepos, is as 
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follows: Varro 3 (in one passage, R. R. 3, 17, 7), Catullus 3 (cum 64, 388; ubi 
63, 67; si 84, 1), Cicero 17 in 15 passages (cum Fin. 2, 19, 62; De Or. I, 24, 
112, and I, 54, 232, and 2/1, 2; Div. I, 45, 102; Brut. 38, 143, and 51, 190, and 
85, 292; Balb. 20, 45; Verr. 4, 22, 48; Deiot. 10, 28; Phil. 14, 8, 22; Or. 2, 9; 
quicumque De Or. 3, 16, 60; »?'«' qui Cael. 5, 11); Auct. Bell. Afr. I (si 70); 
Auct. Bell. Hisp. I (cum 1); Sallust I (si lug. 58, 3); Caesar 5 (siquis and seu 
in B. C. 3, no, 4; B. G. 5, 35, 4 and 7, 36, 3; ubi B. C. 2, 15, 2, f«/B B. C. 3, 
47, 7). (Meusel, who has no ends to gain, classes also with the general condition 
B. G. I, 25, 3; 2, 20, 1 ; 7, 16, 3; 7, 35, 1; B. C. 2, 41, 6; 3, 48, 2. I entirely 
agree with him, but count only one instance, since a conceivable, though absurdly 
forced claim might be made that in the other six cases the mode is due to an 
imaginable causal relation.) The total is 31, of which 21 are after cum; or, if 
the 6 other good cases from Caesar are counted, the total is 37, of which 27 are 
after cum. All these are in the imperfect or pluperfect. 

I think, then, that the " frequentative " subjunctive of classical and imperial 
times has no connection with the subjunctive of the indefinite second person sin- 
gular, but arises in the raw-constructions of situation (imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses), and then spreads to clauses with other connectives. 

Under the Empire, the construction is extended, though only to a limited degree, 
to the present and perfect tenses. As regards the very few earlier cases in which 
the manuscripts give the subjunctive (e.g. Caes. B. G. 6, 17, 3 and 19, 2, Varro 
R. R. 2, 8, 4 and 3, 16, 9) I feel extremely sceptical. All editors now feel forced to 
emend the two from Caesar. Of the passages cited above by Professor Greenough 
(in the year 1871), the indicative is now given in the first two by the editors, and 
the example in Caes. B. C. 2, 24 seems to be a mixture of types in condition and 
conclusion. The example from Curtius presents no difficulty, since the construc- 
tion undoubtedly existed under the Empire. 

Professor Greenough's moderate statement (of 1871) that the frequentative 
subjunctive was not, "to his knowledge," used in Cicero, is outdone in many 
recent writings. Grammarians often state that the construction does not occur 
in Cicero or Caesar. 

16. The Tenses in the Subjunctive "Comparative" Clause in 
Latin (after tamquam, tamquam si, velut ac si, etc.), 1 by Prof. W. G. 
Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The explanation commonly given of the fact that the tenses regularly used 
(except in dependence upon past verbs) are the present and perfect is well stated 
in Allen and Greenough's Grammar, § 312, Remark: "Thus the second example 
above (tanquam si claudus sim, Plaut. As. 427) is translated just as if I were 
lame, as if it were a present condition contrary to fact; but it really means just 
as [it would be] if I should [at some future time] be. lame, and so is a less vivid 
future condition requiring the present subjunctive." 

1 A discussion of the clauses with in ore and <ii ottotc, together with other points 
here omitted, will be found in the complete paper, in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, Vol. XIII, No. 1. 
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The explanation seems to me difficult, though we might be forced to accept it, 
in default of an easier one. 

A second conceivable explanation (I do not remember to have seen it anywhere 
proposed) is that, since the earliest forms for the conclusion contrary to fact may 
have been — indeed, doubtless were — the present and perfect subjunctive, the 
comparative clause may have been in the beginning a true conclusion contrary to 
fact, and then have become stereotyped. But such an explanation could not be 
received. For, if the Roman idea had really been as described, then, when the 
use of the imperfect and pluperfect to express the same idea began to come in, 
these conditions would have shared the fate of other conditions of the same kind; 
and we should find the imperfect and pluperfect used in Ciceronian Latin to the 
exclusion of the present and perfect. 

I have a different solution to propound. 

The Greek equivalent for tarn quam would be co's cos, for tarn quam si, quasi, 
etc., co's el. Now these are two out of the three formulae for introducing the 
Homeric simile. The Homeric simile, then, may repay study. 

The mode, at least in the case of the clause with cos, is the expression, appar- 
ently, of a pure postulate of the will (Dolbruck, Synt. Forsch. I., 65). By an act 
of the commanding imagination, a case is summoned before the fancy of the 
hearer. So in Iliad, 9, 323-325, we may paraphrase the feeling by rendering 
" Picture to yourself a bird bringing her unfledged young a morsel as she gets it; 
in just that way I tod watched out many a sleepless night." 

Professor Goodwin explains the examples with cos ire and cos birtne as express- 
ing a general condition, and the examples with cos as modelled upon those with 
us ire and cos (nrbre. I should myself trace the probable history of the rela- 
tionships of these various clauses somewhat differently, regarding the subjunctive 
in the simile, by whichever particle introduced, not as a derivative of the general 
condition, but as of the same origin with it, a product, like it, of the power of 
the imagination in summing up a mental vision of a case. This view, it seems to 
me, would better fit such passages as Iliad, 9, 481, which can hardly mean " if 
ever at any time, or whenever, a father loves a son, in that way he loved me." 

The Homeric simile differs from the Latin comparative clause in that it brings 
before the imagination an often observed fact, while the Latin brings before the 
imagination some act or state conceived only for the particular case to be illus- 
trated. But this difference is not fatal to an original identity of force in the two 
constructions; for at the next step taken by the Greek clause, namely, the use 
of the connective co's el without a verb, it has the same force as the Latin. 

Further, the two idioms exhibit in their abnormal variation a complete par- 
allelism. In form, the construction with cos el and quasi, etc., is apparently that 
of the condition. It would, therefore, be natural that the speaker should occa- 
sionally conceive it as a condition, and as contrary to fact, using a preterite 
indicative in Greek and an imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in Latin. Such is 
found to be the case, as in II. 13, 49; Ter. Phorm. 381 ; Cic. Sull. 18, 51 ; Liv. 
42, 13, 1; Tac. Ann. 3, 50; Gellius in the old formula for the adrogatio 5, 19, 9; 
Servius ad Verg. Eel. 8, 10; Pompeius, p. 251, 15, Keil (note the present in the 
same phrase in p. 255, 12). 

The three considerations now presented seem to make out a plausible case; 
the exact parallelism of co's cos with tarn quam and of cos el with quasi and the 
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like; the strong resemblance of the simile and the Latin comparative clause in 
function, and the complete identity of the two in Attic and Latin times; and the 
parallelism between the two in their abnormal variation. 

I am inclined, then, to believe the Latin comparative clause to have been 
originally a postulate of the imagination, not fixed anywhere in time. The original 
meaning would then have been "imagine things to be so and so: in just that 
way. . . ." Beginning thus, the formula would seem to have become stereotyped 
at an early date, the only signs of life in it being the occasional mistaking of it 
for a true condition contrary to fact. 

Remarks were made by Professors Hart, C. L. Smith, and Gilder- 
sleeve, and in reply by Professor Hale. 

The Association thereupon adjourned to meet at 9 a.m. on Thurs- 
day morning. 

Princeton, N. J., July 9, 1891. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by the President. 

The Auditing Committee reported through its Chairman, Professor 
C. L. Smith, that they had examined the accounts of the Treasurer 
for 1890-91, compared it with the vouchers, and found it correct. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting in 1892, reported through 
its Chairman, Professor Hart, that the Committee had received invi- 
tations from the University of Virginia and from Williams College ; 
that the Committee had selected Charlottesville, Va., as the next 
place of meeting, and that the date should be July 12, 1892. 

Upon the motion of Professor Elvvell, the Association proceeded 
to an informal ballot to decide between Charlottesville and Williams- 
town. The result of the ballot having been announced (22 votes 
in favor of the former, 7 in favor of the latter place) , it was voted 
that the report of the Committee be adopted and that the next ses- 
sion be held at the University of Virginia, beginning July r2, 1892. 

The Committee on Officers for 1891-92 reported through Pro- 
fessor Seymour : — 

President, Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, and Professor J. M. 

Garnett, University of Virginia. 
Secretary, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
Treasurer, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth. 
Additional members of the Executive Committee. 

Professor B. L Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 

Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University. 
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Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale University, moved that the report 
of the Committee be adopted in its entirety. Professor L. H. Elwell, 
of Amherst College, proposed as an amendment that for the names of 
Professors Goodwin and Whitney, those of Professors F. D. Allen, of 
Harvard University, and T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, be sub- 
stituted. His amendment having been lost, and it having been 
decided not to vote on the Committee's report by ballot, the motion 
of Professor Peck was carried. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 

Ther has been no business meeting during the year. The establishment 
by President Harris of a Commission to decide the orthography of geographi- 
cal names for the publications of the public documents of the United States 
givs encouragement for effort for a government commission such as we hav 
moved for in Congress. Ther is also progress shown in the Century Dictionary, 
and a new Standard Dictionary in preparation by Funk and Wagnells, which 
will contain the amended spelling approved by the Philological Association. 

The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 

1 7. Note on the Testimonia belonging to Plato's Respublica, 398 A, 
by George B. Hussey, University of Nebraska. 

(col KtKeiei fid\a elpavutiZs ortyavras avrbv ipif, Kol piptp Karaxfavras, a-pie- 
yot Trap' &\\ovs • toOto Si at yvvaiites 4*1 ruv x e ^'^ va » > Toiovaiv, Dio Chrys. 
Oration 53, p. 276, ed. Reiske. 

"Ofiripov fiipy xpfc" 5 iiex^pirei, %e\it(fi'0! tj/kV koto9«is, Aristides, Oration 47, 
p. 430, ed. Dind. 

fivpy ye aAeiif/as, KaBairep at yvvaTices ras xeXiSifoa.s, ix tt)j «*•' airov {wr«0ei<r>is 
aniiren^K ir<fo.6»«, Theodoret, Vol. IV., p. 728, ed. Sirmond. 



Homer and the drama comprise not only the greatest works of Hellenic poetry 
preserved to us, but Greece itself saw in them its own best claim of merit. Plato's 
denunciation of these poets, therefore, aroused no little murmur among later 
Greeks who looked back with just pride to the achievements of the earlier age. 
His famous farewell to the poet (Resp. 398 A) : " We shall send him away to 
another city after pouring perfumed oil upon his head and crowning him with a 
wreath of wool," was often referred to by later writers ; and from three of these 
writers, who touch upon it, it receives a curious addition, which seems to have 
been intended to explain it. Dio Chrysostom says: "Crowning and anointing 
him send him off. This women do in the case of swallows." Closely following 
in time, as well as in sentiment, comes the orator Aristides with the words : " He 
(Plato) dismisses him after paying him the honor of a swallow." After the 
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lapse of several centuries Theodoretus makes use of a similar thought in this wise : 
"Anointing him with oil, as women do swallows, he sent him away from his 
theoretical state." 

Evidently there must have been some special aptness in this comparison of 
Plato's treatment of poets with the treatment of swallows by women. In fact, 
had we no other knowledge of the passage in question, except these three quota- 
tions of it, we should be compelled to regard the incident of the swallows as an 
integral part of Plato's text. It is not necessary to suppose that any one of the 
writers who preserve the incident of the swallows is the author of it. The three 
passages, comparing, as they do, the poet (Homer) to a swallow, necessarily 
imply a feeling of contempt which is quite foreign to the thought of Plato. 
They thus covertly exaggerate his unfairness toward poetry, and consequently 
may be derived from some early enemy, or from some of the schools that were 
hostile to the Academy. 

The fitness of this reference to the swallows is, however, the point of more 
especial interest. Casaubon (ad Sueton. Jul. 81), who alone has ventured an 
explanation, sees a connection between it and the custom of anointing and fillet- 
ing animals and slaves when they were freed from service. He thus decides that 
a similar practice prevailed in regard to pet swallows : " Videntur mulieres quando 
erant missurae e potestate aviculas, quibus plurimum fuerant oblectatae, solitae 
illis unguentum affundere." The examples that Casaubon is able to cite of this 
custom, however, are all of larger animals than the swallow, such as the elephant, 
horse, dolphin, etc. Besides this, they are often Roman, rather than Greek, and 
are in all cases more or less exceptional. To recommend it as an household pet, 
the swallow would seem to be too common a bird, and also to lack the requisite 
beauty of plumage or song. Moreover, the swallows are mentioned in all the 
three passages, but the women not so. Hence the aim seems to have been to 
show how swallows were treated by people in general, and especially by women. 
But had the point been to direct attention to how women treated pet birds, then 
to mention swallows only would be giving them an undue prominence. 1 

1 It might be thought that the incident of the swallows is intended to illustrate the 
departure only of the poet, and does not relate to the homage he receives. The order 
of the words in the testimonia of Dio Chrys'ostom and Aristides might allow such a 
supposition. The sense would then be that the women drove out the swallow, when- 
ever it invaded the house, or tried to nest there. The Pythagorean precept, " Have 
no swallows under your roof," might seem to give color to this belief. Yet, if we 
examine all the so-called Pythagorean (rv/i&oKa collected by Gottling (Gesamm. Abhl.), 
we find, that because a saying is one of these precepts, that fact of itself is no argu- 
ment one way or the other of its being in accord with popular usage. Mr. Thompson, 
in a note in the Classical Rev. (V., p. 231), is also convinced of this. Numerous 
passages relating to the folk-lore of the swallow in various countries have been care- 
fully collected by Mr. Frazer in the same periodical (V., p. 1), and they bear out the 
notion that the Greeks and Romans were friendly to this 'bird. Od. 22, 240 ; Lucian, 
Tragodopod. 49 maybe added, as of the same tenor; or better still, Aelian, H. N. 
I, 52: Kal iffTL <t>t\dv6pwiros Kal x al P €l T^5e t<j? £i£y 6fi(cp6<pios oZaa, KaX &k\titos 
a<t>iKveirtu Kal 8V« of <pl\ov Kal Hx" Ka\as, airaMarTeTai. Kal ot ye avBpanrot vwo- 
Sexovrai afrrV Kara rhu rrjs 'OpriptKrjs {efias 6f<rfi6i', t>s K6Aei5ei (col <j>i\.e!v rbv 
jrapoVra Kal ievat 0ov\6p€vov airoir4/iireiv. 
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These then are the objections to considering that the word " swallow " in 
these three passages means the real living bird. The question then arises, 
whether any one of the derived meanings of the word gives a better sense. Its 
meaning, when used to designate either the singers of the Swallow-song or the 
emblematic swallow they carried, would seem to suggest itself as especially suit- 
able for the passages under discussion. This sense of the word occurs in the 
concluding lines of the old folk-song in Athen. VIII., 360 B, — 

a-voiy', &votye rkv Bvpav xeAt&fvt • 
ov yap yipovTts 4<rfiev, ctWa TraiSla. 

Again, in the Harvest-song, preserved among the Homeric epigrams (XV.), there 
is, as Bergk (Gr. Lit. I, p. 351, note) has pointed out, a reference to the Swallow- 
song in the words : — 

vevfial rot, ycvp.at (viaiaios, £<tt< x e ^-'^ v 
ear-qic' 4v irpodvpois ij/iA^ nSoas. 

On the first appearance of the real swallow in spring, boys went through the 
streets singing and asking dole. The custom seems to have been to carry some 
sort of symbolic swallow from house to house ; and, so permanent has the usage 
been, that it is vouched for even at the present day in Modern Greece. 

A similar practice of singing from door to door seems to have prevailed in 
regard to the Harvest-song. Yet, so rare are the extant specimens of such choral 
folk-songs, that the Harvest-song and Swallow-song must both be examined, 
before the general drift of such poetry can be understood. The former does not 
contain any wish for the house-mistress herself, probably owing to a lacuna in the 
text; but for the son's wife this little poem has the prophecy that she will be 
brought home by a pair of stout-hoofed mules, and expresses the joyful wish that 
she may weave at her loom walking to and fro over a floor of electrum. In the 
Swallow-song, on the other hand, the attitude of the boy-singers is somewhat 
defiant. They threaten to carry away the house door, the lintel, and even the 
tiny wife herself, if they are not supplied with refreshment. It is easy to see 
that those who had children among the throng would hasten to comply with their 
demands. In order to insure their own safety and that of the front door of the 
house, the women especially would be expected to do some trifling sort of homage 
by way of propitiating this impatient swallow. Thus it seems probable that herein 
is to be found the force and meaning of comparing together the treatment, of 
swallows by women and the dismissal of poets from the Platonic state. 

Yet there is still another aspect in which this swallow would keep up his 
likeness to the poet, and at the same time stand in marked contrast to the real 
swallow. The latter would build and stay for a season where it found good enter- 
tainment. The rhapsode as he journeyed from court to court would remain only 
so long as his songs retained their novelty, and such also seems to have been the 
custom with the swallow represented by the band of choristers. He did not stay 
where he was welcomed, but was wont to pass onward to the next dwelling and 
begin his song anew. So, at least, may be inferred from the last line of the 
Harvest-song, — 

ov yap avvourfiaovTts ivddo* 1}\0op.(ir, 
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1 8. A new fragment of Cicero's Hortensius and of Aristotle's 
Protrepticus, by Dr. Alfred Gudeman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Before entering upon the immediate object of this paper, it will be necessary 
to recall to the reader's mind that Aristotle's Protrepticus constituted the principal 
source of the second book of Iamblichus' Protrepticus and of Cicero's lost dialogue, 
the Hortensius, for it is upon this fundamental fact that the following argument 
rests. 

The credit for this discovery belongs to Ingram Bywater. Referring to his arti- 
cle in the Journal of Philology, II. p. 55 ff., for the detailed proofs by which this 
result was reached, it will suffice for our present purpose to give a brief summary 
of his conclusions : — 

1. The thought and style of a number of Iamblichus' passages remind one at 
every turn of the writer of the Ethics. 

2. At least one passage in Iamblichus (p. 134) must be Aristotle's, for in an 
unmistakable parallelism, found in a fragment of the Hortensius (fragm. 90 Bait.), 
it is expressly quoted as his by Cicero himself. 

3. A remarkable coincidence of language is apparent when we compare some 
of the peripatetic passages in Iamblichus with fragments of the Hortensius, in 
which dialogue, according to the unimpeachable testimony of Trebellius Pollio 
(Vita Sal. Gall. c. 2), Cicero took the Protrepticus as his model. 

The great English scholar's inferences were subsequently confirmed by 
H. Usener (Rh. Mus. 28, p. 390 ff.), who drew attention to a passage in the 
Dialogus of Tacitus (ch. 16), where Cicero's Hortensius is directly quoted in 
reference to the so-called maximus or magnus annus, the great astronomical year, 
which according to the ancients consisted of 12,954 ordinary years; 1 but this 
theory is expressly attributed to Aristotle by Censorinus (de die nat. ch. 18). 
Usener then proceeds to show from passages of the Somnium Scipionis (§ 23) 
and Boethius, de consolatione philosophiae (27) that Cicero had introduced the 
"magnus annus" in connection with a discussion on the transitory character of 
glory (p. 396 ff.), and in order to prove that the Roman orator was here also 
standing upon the shoulders of Aristotle, he adduces a passage from Iamblichus, 
which had strangely enough been omitted by Bywater, though it is found in the 
very closest proximity to the remarkable parallelism above referred to, and in 
which Bywater had recognized the ipsissima verba of the Stagirite. 

But, although Usener has very properly drawn attention to the passage in ques- 
tion, he has himself completely overlooked the very significant verbal coincidence 
between it and the passage from the Dialogus, quoted by himself only ten pages 
previously. This oversight was unfortunate, for even a hasty comparison would 
in itself have been sufficient to establish the argument which he was only able to 
confirm in a roundabout way, by an appeal to Boethius. The passages referred 
are as follows : — 

1 Servius in two places (Aen. I. 269, III. 284) refers to the Hortensius for this iden- 
tical piece of information. 
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lamblichus, p. 134. Tac. Dial. ch. 16. 

Tl 8' €<tt1 (laKpov ¥) ti iro\«xP ovlov Ex quo apparet non multo plures 

tiSv ovQpairtvav aAAa Sid rrjv ij|icr«pav quam trecentos annos interesse inter 
do-6t'vaav, -o t/j. a i koI j8/ou $pax" m nostram et Demosthenis aetatem. Quod 
rt|To koI toSto faiVerei n-oAii spatium temporis si ad infirmitatem 
t 1. corporum nostrorum referas, fortasse 

lont>um videatur, si ad naturam siderum 
ac respectu immensi huius aevi per- 
quam breve et in proximo est. Nam 
si ut Cicero in Hortensio scribit is est 
magnus et verus annus, etc. 

How is this truly remarkable verbal parallelism between lamblichus and Tacitus 
to be explained ? It admits of but one solution. We have seen that lamblichus' 
Protrepticus and Cicero's Hortensius are both based upon Aristotle; we also 
observe that the Latin passages which resemble parts of lamblichus in thought 
and language are confined to the Hortensius. Now, the Tacitean passage under 
notice immediately precedes a direct quotation from the Hortensius. The con- 
clusion is therefore irresistible that the indebtedness of Tacitus begins a few lines 
previous to the quotation, and not only is this indebtedness one of thought, but 
also one of language; but if so, it further follows that the words of lamblichus 
under notice are the words of Aristotle, which Cicero had in this, as in numerous 
other instances, simply translated. 



II. 

As the direct quotation from the Hortensius conclusively proves Tacitus to 
have been well acquainted with that most beautiful of Cicero's dialogues, it were 
certainly in no way surprising if the Dialogus were found to contain still other 
traces of its influence. If I mistake not, the following passages may with some 
probability be regarded as reminiscences of the Hortensius. 

In the closing speech of Maternus (ch. 41, 10) we read the following : — 

" Quodsi inveniretur aliqua civitas in qua nemo peccaret, supervacuus esset 
inter innocentes orator sicut inter sanos medicus . . . quid voluntariis accusatio- 
nibus cum tarn raro et tarn parce peccetur." And again in ch. 12, ij, the same 
Maternus, in speaking of the good old times that poets dream of, says: "Ceterum 
felix illud et, ut more nostro loquar, aureum saeculum et oratorum et criminum 
inops, poetis et vatibus abundabat, qui bene facta canerent non qui male admissa 
defenderent '. . . inter quos neminem causidicum sed Orphea ac Linum ac, si 
introspicere altius velis, ipsum Apollinem accepimus." 

This idea of the complete absence and uselessness of lawyers, courts of justice, 
and the like, in an age or state where all are virtuous, and where, in consequence, 
no crimes are committed which could come within the sphere or under the juris- 
diction of the law, — this idea which forcibly reminds us of Mandeville's Story of 
the Bees, is, so far as I have been able to learn, not met with in classic literature 
before Tacitus' time, with the solitary and most significant exception of a frag- 
ment of the Hortensius, preserved by Augustinus, de trinit, ch. 14. 9 (= fragm. 
42, p. IV. p. 983, Bait.) : — 
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" Si nobis cum ex hac vita emigraverimus in beatorum insulis immortale aevum 
ut fabulae ferunt degere licet, quid opus esse/ eloquentia cum iudicia nulla fierent 
aut ipsis etiam virtutibus . . . nee iustitia cum esset nihil quod appeteretur alieni, 
nee temperantia quae regeret eas, quae nullae essent, libidines, ne prudentia qui- 
dem egeremus nullo delecto proposito bonorum et malorum." In view of the 
rarity of this conception, for from the innumerable references to a golden age of 
innocence and virtue, this concrete notion is absent, in view of Tacitus's fully 
established acquaintance with the Hortensius, it certainly does seem as if we had 
in the above passage an echo of the Ciceronian Dialogue. 

Finally, I am inclined to suspect a far closer relationship than will perhaps be 
readily acknowledged without positive evidence between the following fragment, 
preserved by Servius, ad Aen. IX. 254 : " Ciceronis est tractum de philosophis 
quo dicunt sufficiere ad gloriam bene facto conscientiam," and Tac. Dial. 1 1, 
ext. : " Nam statum cuiusque ac securitatem melius innocentia tuetur quam elo- 
quentia" and I care not, continues Maternus, for that glory which is won " inter 
sordes ac lacrimas reorum " and " in strepitu urbis . . . sed secedit animus in loca 
pura atque innocentia fruiturque sedibus sacris, haec eloquentiae primordia," etc. 
There then follows, which is not altogether without significance, the very passage 
concerning the ' felix saeculum ' quoted above. In fact, the entire speech of 
Maternus, one of the most beautiful passages in Latin literature, displays an 
unmistakable color Ciceronianus. Finally, it may not be out of place to add that 
a fragment of the Hortensius, preserved by Nonius (frag. 40) : " qua re velim 
dari mihi, Luculle, iubeas indicem tragicorum ut sumam si quo forte mihi de- 
sunt," makes it highly probable that this Dialogue also contained a " Defence of 
Poetry," which may have suggested some ideas to the youthful author of the 
Dialogus. But a Tacitus is not even in his youth a servile imitator, and the remi- 
niscences which I have endeavored to point out in the second part of this paper 
do, therefore, only claim to be conjectures, which from the very nature of the 
fragmentary material at our disposal can never rise to the dignity of positive evi- 
dence, though they are possibly not without a high degree of probability. 



19. Note on Adrastea in Plato's Republic, 450 E, by Professor T. 
D. Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Glauco says to Socrates, fiijUev uKvei ' o&re yap ayvdjfioves o&re &jriaroi oUtc 
Si'ovoi oi atcov<r6/j.evoi. To this Socrates replies, S &purT€, Jj nov $ou\6/x€v6s fie 
irapaBappvveiif \4yeis; and then continues, irav roivvv rovvavrlov itoitis. irtffT€tJ- 
ovtos ixkv yap ifiov ipol €i$4vai a \4ya>, KaAats e^x et> V vapafivdia. . . . vpotrKvvw 
Si 'Adpdarcnp, S> TKaixwv, x<fy"" °^ p-4\\a> \eyety. 4\iri{o> yap ovk 4\arroy 
a/LidpTTifLa axoualais rtvbs <pov4a yevitrBai •/) airarewpa KaXwv re ho! ayaO&v aa\ 
vofiiiuav irepi. The English translators render somewhat vaguely the reference to 
Adrastea. Jovvett : " And I pray Nemesis not to visit upon me the words which 
I am about to utter." Davies and Vaughan : " I pray that the divine Nemesis 
may not overtake me for what I am going to say." Stallbaum's note fairly rep- 
resents the interpretation of the commentators: (Adrastea) "habebatur ultrix 
necis et homicidii : id quod hoc loco maxime tenendum." Similarly Schmelzer's 
paraphrase : " Ich muss deshalb, ehe ich meine Darlegung beginne, die Gnade 
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der Adrasteia, der Racherin des Mordes anflehen. " And Warren : " She was 
held to be especially the power that avenged murder and homicide, hence the 
allusion here." 

The simple fact seems to be that Adrastea is in this passage of Plato, as she 
is in later literature, one form of Nemesis; and she is not a fury, to avenge mur- 
der, but has as her proper duty to humble the proud. She is the one Greek divin- 
ity who regards thoughts rather than words. The ordinary English use of Nemesis 
as an avenging fury (as found in a wide range of examples, from political speeches, 
Fitzgerald's Agamemnon, Punch, religious periodicals, etc.) is unknown to classical 
Greek literature. The first appearance of Adrastea in extant literature seems to 
be in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 935 01 irpoaKvi/ovpres t^iv 'Adpdareiav <rotf>ol, 
"Those who pay homage to Adrastea, i.e. the humble, are wise." Perhaps the 
first distinct connexion, to which we can refer, between Adrastea and Nemesis, 
is found in the familiar story of Croesus in the first book of the history of Herod- 
otus. The Lydian king held himself to be the most prosperous of all men, and 
dismissed Solon in contemptuous anger because the wise Athenian would not 
recognize him as the happiest mortal. yuerct S« 26\vva olxip-evov «Xofl« Ik $eov 
f(/j.(ins ptyd\ri KpoTaov, ws ei/nurai, Sti impure iavrbv elvai av6pd>itaiv awavTasv 
oKfluHraTov. A fugitive came to him as a suppliant : 3> /3offiA«S, Topitea fih tov 
Mi5e<6 eifu irais, ovvofid£opM Sh "ASpyvros kt\. Hdt. i. 34 ff. Here clearly 
ASpijoros is the agent of Nlpwis. The identification in the writer's mind, of 
Adrastea and Nemesis, must have been complete. 

In our text from Plato's Republic, then, irpoaKvva 'ASpdareiav may be para- 
phrased as follows : " I am assuming a heavy responsibility," says Socrates, " in 
undertaking to be your guide in this difficult subject. Inasmuch as the life of 
the soul is more important than that of the body, if I mislead you with regard to 
matters of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, — if I cause you to believe 
the false to be true, — I shall do you a more grievous wrong than if I attempted 
to guide you over a dangerous mountain pass, and caused injury or destruction to 
your body. I am not sure that I know the way, and would not undertake pre- 
sumptuously to be your leader. If you follow me, you will do so with the under- 
standing of my ignorance. Let not the gods punish me for presumption, at least." 

20. The Mode in the phrases quod sciam, etc., by Professor W. 
G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This paper appears in full in the Transactions. 

Remarks were made by Professors Gildersleeve and Ashmore, and 
in reply by Professor Hale. 

Professor Charles F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., proposed the following vote of thanks : — 

The American Philological Association offers thanks — 

1. To the Trustees and Faculty of the College of New Jersey, for the use of 
University Hall for its meetings, and for affording access to the college buildings 
and collections; 

2. To Professor A. F. West, the very efficient Committee of one, for the excel- 
lent arrangements made for the comfort and enjoyment of the members in 
attendance; 
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3. To President and Mrs. Patton, for the delightful reception accorded the 
members of the Association at the President's residence. 

The resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

21. Laws of Language (with a word on Verner's Law), by Pro- 
fessor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

The neo-grammarians put forward the working hypothesis that ther ar invariabl 
laws of change in language. The familiar words' of the great Indo-European 
speeches hav been pretty wel workt over and explaind by " laws," or reservd as 
unexplaind, if any letter in them is an unsolvd exception to the laws. But the 
workers in etymology for our dictionaries thus far freely use for laws general 
statements about the succession of fenomena, resting merely upon observation of 
this succession in a class of words. We often find very paradoxical hypotheses 
of derivation accepted on a generalization from two or three words. Perhaps it 
is glory enuf for one generation to hav so nearly carried thru this classification of 
Indo-European changes. 

Some newer-grammarians, or neo-filologers now ought to go behind these 
"laws" of fenomena, and ground them in laws of forces of mind and matter. 
Such progress has alredy been made that ther must be many students who do not 
fully accept supposed laws of fenomena which seem to them contrary to laws 
of force. 

Thus Verner's law, as a law of fenomena, is made to declare that medial s 
became z in the pp. of the general Germanic form of A. S. forleosqn, and that 
the z changed to r in A. S. forloren, Eng. forlorn. Observing the forces, we find 
that change of a surd between two sonants to its sonant saves two movements 
of the vocal cords, and that this change of medial j to z rests in the law of 
least effort; but z to r saves nothing at the cords, and requires more effort at the 
tung-tip and lungs. So that it is strongly suggested that ther was no z in West 
Germanic, and that the original s changed to r as its nearest sonant. 

An attempt is invited to set forth a system of laws for movements of the 
organs* based on laws of matter and mind, applying to the utterance of letters 
separately and in various combinations and relations, and comprehensiv enuf for 
working over the old " laws " and separating the approved from the unexplaind. 

Remarks were made by Professor Garnett. 

The Association then had the pleasure of listening to a few 
remarks by the venerable Dr. James McCosh, ex-president of 
Princeton College. 

22. Bellerophon's Letters, Iliad VI. 168 ff., by Professor W. S. 
Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour, the paper was read by title only. 

rif/iire $4 fuv AvxlripSe ir6pev S' 8 ye o-^nttTO \irypd, etc. 

Misit autem ipsum in Lyciam, deditque ei notas perniciosas, etc. 

The story of Bellerophon briefly told runs thus : — 
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Bellerophon, a comely and virtuous youth, incurred the displeasure of Antea, 
the wife of Proetus, king of Argos. She therefore falsely accused him to her 
husband, charging him with an attempt on her honor. The irate husband, how- 
ever, refused to lay violent hands upon our hero, but sent him to Iobates, his 
father-in-law, with letters — " deadly characters " (<r-f)p.a ra \vypi) — in a sealed 
package (4v nivaxi m-vKTtf) , requesting that the bearer be put to death. 

What were these characters, these letters? Were they simply pictorial signs, 
mere hieroglyphics, crudely conveying the king's wishes to his father-in-law, or 
what? It is my opinion that they were genuine letters in written characters. 
This view is based upon the presumption that the art of writing was not wholly 
unknown in Homeric times; that it was probably employed for general purposes, 
though crudely; that <ri},ua, aside from its ordinary meaning, may express the idea 
of written characters. 

There is a strong presumption that the Greeks had frequent commercial inter- 
course with the Phoenicians prior to Iioo B.C., and through these relations they 
obtained some knowledge of written alphabetical characters. It is hardly sup- 
posable that a people like the Greeks would not have taken advantage, even in 
those earlier days, of all the opportunities of developing their civilization, which 
the social contact with Phoenician life might afford. 

The lack of the testimony of monumental inscriptions cannot be taken as an 
argument against this view, for the reason that many of these inscriptions, and 
especially those bearing upon this point, both of historical and anti-historical 
times, have been lost. 

Wolf and his school, of course, oppose this view. Hug and others declare 
that the unity of the Iliad is a strong proof of the use of writing in Homeric 
times. 

" The cramped and awkward characters of the earliest extant marbles," if they 
prove anything at all, certainly suggest an imperfect knowledge rather than abso- 
lute ignorance of the art. 

Kreuser years ago, in his Vorfragen ilber Homeros, showed that irruKTy 
implies that iriip-ara might have been understood by Bellerophon, and that iroWi 
suggests words, and not picture writing. 

Wolf, in his vain endeavor to make (r^/iara mean everything but one thing 
(ypifip-ara) , gives away his case when, in the 19th chapter of his Prolegomena, 
he makes this statement : — 

" Sed qui duo sunt apud Homerum loci, in quibus simile quidem scripturae 
reperitur, accurata interpretatio facile vincet, eos non magis de scriptura 
accipiendos esse, quam celebrem ilium Ciceronis de typographia nostra." 1 

Apollodorus applies the term iwurToKii to these a-fifiara (II. Z 168), in the 
following brief manner : — 

TlpoiTos eSajKex (Tiarokas avrtp wpbs 'loBdrriy KOfiiaeiv, iv ah iveyiypatrro 
Be\k€po<p6vTriv aTroKTslvai. 

Tyler, in his Theology of the Greek Poets, and Professor Jebb, in his Intro- 
duction to Ho?ner, are both of the opinion that Homer not only knew the art 
of writing, but that he himself might have used it as circumstances demanded. 
This is my own view of the matter. 

1 Vide De Natura. 
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ZiJM", though most frequently used by Homer with a meaning equivalent to 
the Latin signum, sometimes has other translations : — 



II. X. 466 . . 
Latin equivalent 
II. XXII. 455 
Latin, equivalent 
II. II. 308 . . 
Latin equivalent 

H. II. 353- • 
Latin equivalent 

II. VIII. 171 . 
Latin equivalent 
II. XIII. 244 . 
Latin equivalent 
II. II. 814 . . 
Latin equivalent 
II. XXII. 30 . 
Latin equivalent 
II. XXIII. 326 
Latin equivalent 
Od. XIX. 250 
Latin equivalent 
Od. XX. HI . 
Latin equivalent 
Od. XXI. 231 
Latin equivalent 
II. XXIII. 843 
Latin equivalent 



$4e\ov 8* iir\ GT)p.a.T edr}Kti>. 
conspicuumque signum apposuit. 
KevKbv artfx £t4t7ikto, etc. 
alba macula erat, etc. 
%vff 4<p&vyi fieya trijfia. . . . 
illis apparuit magnum signum. 
ivaiffifxa tr-fifiara (palvtuv. . . . 
fausta signa ostendens. 
trTtfxa Tt$els Tp&eaai. 
signum dans Trojanis. 
Seacvvs cijfia $poTo7fftv. . 
ostendens signum hominibus. 
aOavarot 84 re ffTj/xa, etc. 
immortales autem sepulcrum. 

0-7J/X2 TeTVKTtU. 

signum est. 

ffTj/xa 8e rot 4p4». 

metam autem tibi indicabo. 

trii/iar* avayvo'titrri, etc. 

signa agnoscendi, etc. 

<ri)/xa &vaKTt. 

signum regi. 

drip r6Se aTjfia rervxda. 

at hoc signum fiat. 

vwcpflate cfifmra irdvToav. 

jecit ultra signa omnium. 



These are simply a few of the numerous examples that might be taken in proof 
of the indefinite meaning which (ri}yua is found to possess. 

Herodotus informs us that he himself has seen in the temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes in Boeotia Cadmean letters engraved on certain tripods, for 
the most part resembling the Ionian. One of the tripods has this inscription : — 

"Amphitryon dedicated me on his return from the Teleioans." 

These must be about the age of Laius, son of Labdacus, son of Polydorus, son 
of Cadmus. 1 This was considerably earlier than the Trojan War, — about 155° 
B.C., — the time, according to the myth, Cadmus is supposed to have lived. What 
these tmypiiinaTa were we are not told, but we infer that they were real alpha- 
betical letters. 

The following papers, which were announced in the circular issued 
before the meeting, were withdrawn by their authors : — 

1 Vide Hdt. v 59. 
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The Dates of Cicero's Orations against Catiline, by Dr. Robert 
F. Leighton, of Fall River, Mass. 

Semitic Words in the Greek Language, by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

At 12 m. the Association adjourned. 
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Henry Whitehorn, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Henry M. Whitney, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
J. Ernest Whitney, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
William Dwight Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Mills Whittlesey, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
John R. Wightman, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 
Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Charles R. Williams, Associated Press, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Tudor Williams, 871 Case Ave., Cleveland, O. 
George A. Williams, Vermont Academy, Saxton's River, Vt. 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 
Geo. T. Winston, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
E. Lincoln Wood, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
B. D. Woodward, Columbia College, New York City. 
Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 
John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sarah E. Wright, Augusta Female Seminary, Staunton, Va. 
Clarence H. Young, Columbia College, New York City (308 West Fifty-eighth St.). 
A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 111. 
[Number of Members, 380.] 



The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Town) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Akron, O. : Butchel College Library. 

Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 

Andover, Mass. : Theological Seminary Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Athenaeum. 

Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 

Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 

Chicago, 111. : The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 

Cincinnati, O. : Public Library. 

Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
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College Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 

Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 

Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 111. : Northwestern University Library. 

Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 

Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind. : De Pauw University Library. 

Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa : Library of State University. 

Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 

Madison, Wis. : State Historical Society. 

Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : Athenaeum Library. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of Columbia College. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of the College of the City of New York (Lexington 

Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 
Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 
Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 
Springfield Mass. : City Library. 
Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 
University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va. : University Library. 
Washington, D. C. : Library of Congress. 
Washington, D. C. : United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterbury, Conn. : Silas Bronson Library. 
Waterville, Me. : Colby University Library. 
Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Library. 
Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing institutions, 61.] 
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To the Following Libraries and Institutions have been sent complete 

SETS OF THE TRANSACTIONS, GRATIS. 

American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 

British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

[Number of foreign institutions, 36.] 
[Total (380 + 61 + 36 + 1 =), 478.] 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published " Proceedings " of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 

1869-1870. —Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aoiist subjunctive and future indicative with Siraij and 

oi fjrfl. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871. — Volume n. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872. —Volume in. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleiau Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word suck. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language ? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in da. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874.— Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (A 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : *iWi or 0e<ret — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875.— Volume VL 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldetnan, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On « with the future indicative and (iv with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and «. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877. — Volume VIE 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of us. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the KUrenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878. — Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegetictts of Xenophon 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 

1879. — Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination »«. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881.— Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<ris in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 188 1. 

1882. —Volume XIII 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883. — Volume XIV. 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the souL 
Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 
Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 
Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 
Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
changes. 
Warren, M. : On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885. — Volume XVL 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the TlpSeSpot to the Tlpvrdveis in the Attic BovKf). 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels e and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 

1886.— Volume XVH 

Tarbell, F. B. : Phonetic law. 
Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 
Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 
Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 
Wells, B. W. : The sounds and « in English. 
Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion : Joint List of Amended Spellings. 
Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume XVIII. 

Allen, W. F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

Sihler, E. G. : The tradition of Csesar's Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius, 

Clapp, E. B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds o and u in English. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

1888. — Volume XIX. 

Allen, W. F. : The Lex Curiata de Imperio. 

Goebel, J. : On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J. : On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E. : The " Continued Allegory " in the first book of the Fairy Queene. 

March, F. A. : Standard English : its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P. : Register of new words. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 

1889. — Volume XX 

Smyth, H. W. : The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A. : A new source in Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S. : Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook; A. S. : Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 

English Judith. 
Cook, A. S. : Stressed vowels in ^Elfric's Homilies. 
Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 
Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 

1890. — Volume XXX. 

Goodell, T. D. : The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I. : Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F. : The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's letters. 

Whitney, W. D. : Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 189a 

1891.— Volume XXTL 

Capps, Edw. : The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B. : Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F. : Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury. 

Hale, W. G. : The Mode in the phrases quod sciam, etc. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 
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The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are dis- 
tributed gratis upon application to the publishers until they are out 
of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given to 
the authors for distribution. 

The " Transactions for " any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 



The Transactions for 
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The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV. 
and XX., for which $2.50 are charged. The first two volumes will 
not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents is made for the Index 
of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I.-XX. 



Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets for Public Libraries. 

Single complete sets of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XXII.) will 
be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at thirty-five dollars 
a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries Should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship. 



